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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN. that the President and —— will proceed 
ELECT, on TUESDAY, August 7th, ONE or MORE COUSINS 
KNNUITAN TS. Applionnts for the Annuities, which. are of the value 
of not more than SO, must be deserving Artists, Painters in Oil or 
Water Colours, Sculptors, Architects, or Engravers, in need of aid 
through unavoidable failure of professional employment or other 
causes —Forms of Application can be obtained by letter addressed to 
‘Tue SecreTarny, Royal Academy of Arts, ig mn © W. They must be 
filled in and returned on or before a August 4th 
EATON, Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW OCCASIONAL 
PU BLICATIONS —Three Chromo-lithographs, sold at the follow- 


To 





ing prices 
1. SWOON of ST. CATHERINE, prom Fresco at Siena by Bazai. 
Members, ll. 1s.; Non-Members, Il. 7s. 
2, MADONNA and CHILD with SAINTS, from ae at Florence by 
Fra Angelico. To Members, l/.; Non- Members, ll. 
3. MONUMENT of DOGE MOROSINI, from ay Giovanni e Paolo, 
Venice. To Members, li. ls.; Non- Members, Ui. Ts. 64. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — SUPERNUMERARY 
PUBLICATIONS.—The Second Annual Publications of 1882 are 
now sold separately at the following prices :— 

1. CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH of RICHARD IT. before the MADONNA, 
with Saints and Angels, from the Diptych Picture at Wilton House. To 
Members, ll. 14s.; Non-Members, 2/. 2s. 

2. DESCRIPTION of the DIPTYCH at WILTON HOUSE. 
George Scharf, F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait ner, 
With 18 Woodeut Illustrations, imperial 8vo. To Members, 3s. 6d 
Non-Members, 5s. 

a to be made to F. Lamae Paice, Secretary, 24, Old Bond- 


curr of MANCHESTER — ART | GALLERY. 





‘The EXHIBITION of WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS will be opened 
on the 4th September, and will remain open until the Lith December. 

The Exhibition will comprise Paintings in Oil and Water Colour and 
Sculpture. 

The Galleries have been greatly extended and the lighting improved. 

In selecting and hanging the works sent for exhibition — paseaeieny 
Committee will be assisted by a Member of the Royal A: 

The sum of 2,000]. will be at the disposal of the ‘Art-Gallery | Committee 
for the purchase of Works of Art. 

All communications to be addressed to Sir Josr..n Heron, Town Clerk, 


Correspondents and Popular 


AWYER’S CORNER.” —EDITORSHIP 
WANTED of Column ong be ayy Ra for Bons Ang 
May's, 159, Piccadilly. — _ ae 


EPORTER WANTED for a Suburban News- 





paper. Good phist. Young man of good address z 
Sesont lineho oolany soneioel and references to Eprror, 14, King-stree! Le 
Richmond, Surrey. 





A‘ N ENGLISHMAN, eet. 34, holding a University 
sal Doszen, conversant with French, German 
¥ is DESIROUS of MEETING with an ‘oid-established 
finM "of PUBLISHERS who > might be yey to accept | services 
with a view to an ticleors, 
Principals only. —Address Meaars Cuarron, Sons ‘& Fanrovs, “solicitors 
10, 10, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 








'[’.O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and OTHERS, 


the Newspaper Business, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT, or would keer 
books for one or two rare Balance sheets, invest igations, audits, &c., 
undertaken.—Address C. Chas. Tayler's Advertisement Otttices, 1s, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


THE LIBRARIAN of a Library in Yorkshire 

wants an ASSISTANT for Three or Four Months to help in 

preparing CATALOGUE. On sending of 

Se experience, applicants will receive fuller particulars. —Address 
of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet- 








euene, E.C. 


WELL-KNOWN ANTIQUARY and AUTHOR, 
having eae Experience, and until recently in com- 
mercial — is now at liberty to devote his whole time to 
SCIENTIFIC 7 LITERARY WORK. He ——e wang maga 
e museum, Librarian, or Professor o: 
institution.—Address A. B., London Scdemion Wckenpalions 





ofa lk 
public 


PABINERSHIP. — WANTED, a PARTNER to 
assist the Advertiser in Developing and Extending a lucrative 
Literary Business established by him. Premium required from 2,000i. to 

References given and required.—Apply (in first instance by letter 
only ), stating full particulars, to A. B., 46, Chancery-lane, W.C 


ARTNERSHIP. — SHARE in SCHOLASTIC 
MONTHLY for DISPOSAL. Bin pmty ear of Publication. — 











UTHBERT BEDE’S LECTURES. — * Modern 


Humo ’ * Wit and Humour,’ ‘ Light Literat 
Literature,’ * lerks,’ &c., bg A author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 
have been delivered in London, Windsor, oy Cambridge, Hull, 

ee ham, Wolverhampton, Newcastle-on-tyne, & 
Enlivened with wit and anecdote, and iluateated with humorous 
readings from Dickens, Burnand, ane yd auth 
“ Cuthbert Bede's name has a‘ od large ana brilliant gatherings. 
He is an entertaining lecturer, nd a reader 0 of great dramatic power. 
He ie fairly entitied to be ranked as a leading lecturer of the present 


For terms and dates apply to Mr. Wx. Awprews, F.R.H.S8., Literary 


Club, Hull. 
N** DIORAMIC LECTURES, 





Mr. NRY BLACKBURN, Bator of Benge Notes,’ &c, will 
deliver’ Two NEW LECTURES in the Season 1 . entitled * = 
TURES of the YEAR.’ 1. The 


al Academ’ j{Gtosvenor Gallery, Cc. 

The Paris Saion. Ay will be illustrated by Sketches 
— by OXYHYDROGEN LIGHT. 

For particulars of the above (and of the Course of Lectures at 

Colleges, &c.), address to Mr. Heway Biscxevrx, at his Residence, 
103, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. W. 


— M. HEATHOOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, 
Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, ae. 

Woods, four miles from an town. 
taken. Terms, and 

Healthy situation Mt gatucore, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey 


‘A GOLD MEDALLIST (Indian) for ARABIC 
ee 5 ea 


(CHARLES DAVISON, B. An late Scholar of 
uel College, Cambridge, 13th Wrangler, 1831, PREPARES 
PUPILS for the Cambridge, the Army, Public Scheols, and other Exami- 
nations. —Address 7, Ferns road, Stratford, E. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN wishes to IMPROVE 
HIMSELF in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.— 
State terms, &c., to A. Z., at F. Calder Turner's Library, 1, Bathurst- 
street, Hyde Park. 
N | experienced 5 ENGLISH GOVERNESS, highly 


desires a REBNOAGEMENT for 
Advanced ed neh s drench (Pari 




















asafe investment for 300%. or 400!.—Full a 7 P 
be had from Mr. A. M. Bunouss, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Manchester 
JOHN HOPKINSON, Mayor, 
Chairman of the Art-Gallery € i 
London Agent: Mr. W A. Surrm, 22, Mortimer-street, Regent-street, W. 





N AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 
INSTANTANEOUS en pergre Ou 164, NEW yb yim el 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPE: the Weather. 

Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 0 P.M. 


(; OUPIL & CO”S NEW GALLERIES, 
116 and 117, NEW BOND-STREZT, 








TENTT ° 
E NEUVILLE and DETAILLE.—The Six 
important Studies by A. de Neuville and Ed. Detaille for their 
Great Panorama of the BATTLE of CHAMPIGNY, exhibiting in Les 
Champs Elysées, Paris, are NOW ON VIEW at Messrs. Goupil & Co.'s 
New Galleries, a, 116 and 17, New Bond-street, w. 


N ZUBER'S WATER. COLOUR DRAWINGS 
e of FRENCH SCENERY are also ON + at GOUPIL & CO.'S 
New Galleries, 116 and 117, New Bond-street, W 


(THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected wii 

regard to the safest ro | most cautious treatment, b: we ee 
M. RAINE THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-equare, W. 


Roya L CONSERVATOIRE of MUSIC, 
: DRESDEN.—COMMENCEMENT of the YEAR of STUDY and 
Entrance Examination on lst SEPTEMBER. Piano, Organ, String and 
Mtn Instruments, Solo Singing, Opera, Compositivn, Seminary (for 
ano and Singing Teachers), School of Theatre. — Prospectus and inform- 
ation of the year can be obtained from the Secretary of the Conservatoire. 

The Directorate, Kénigl. Hofrath PUN'OR. 

Konig. Hof-capelimeister Dr. WULLNER, 




















CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. — A GENTLEMAN of 
reat literary attainments, located in India, would be glad to act as 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT to a London or Provincial” Newspaper. 
with the local mine suowleige of an matters, having been connected 

ess for upwards of thirty years.—Address Inpia, care of 
Hates, Hendy & Co., 37, Walbrook, London EC, ” 


EWSPAPER (Conservative Daily) FOR SALE 


, ata greats sacrifice. Lora rigged pa a growl = a _— 
centre. mifalitis) fre being o! ed to 
will = 1,2002. for the entirety ‘tree’ from bilities ~ Tremosints 
js from a Advertising 


urchaser.—Address A. 8., at C. H. Ma: 
OR. 
MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Property, 








ifices, 78, Gracechurch-street, 
e Purchase of Newspaper to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties fur 





C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to ARRANGE 
e a PARTNERSHIP in an old-estab!ished COUNTY CONSERVA- 
TIVE PAPER in the Midlands, with Daily ss —— —— 
The iad Paper promises te be a ‘great success. An tional capital 

wan Excellent plant. 1,200%. to 1,500. i 


C MITOHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale ond 
@ ‘urchase 


Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of ‘Accounts, &c. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of Publishing. 
| egg Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. ‘Transfer of 








October or 
, German ( wy ty Music, 
Harrison 
The Mount, Tok 


Seiace” oor 801.—Address G » 5, 

erin PRIVATE TUITION near London by 
“2 GRADUATE, wee PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools and 

the Competitive Exams. Most successful with backward boys. A 

A limited number of Gentlemen’s Sons only received. Terms, 90 to 
150° Guineas.—Docror, 42, Great Coram-street, Russell-equare, London, 








LECTRICAL ENGINEERING.—VIENNA EX- 
wR na sey 1883.—A CAMBRIDGE M.A., well known in the 
They "August September. 


—- | reside with him and be 
8. E., 34, Great George-street 


LADY, returned from CONDUCTING a PARTY, 
Terms, 700 f or Three Months Mut Chronicle Oftice, Bath ad 


O LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, or other 
SOCIETIES requiri ACCOMMODATION. —A Solicitor in lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields offers the the USE a COUNCIL or COMMITTEE ROOM, 
with Cierk’s Office and Clerk = answer iequizion, 66 a very 
rent. —Apply to the Hovsexzzrenr, 55, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


OLLEGE of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, 
Muswell-hill, N.—Principal, JOHN BOUKNE, C.B.—The Com- 
mittee consists of fift experienced neers, uding Sir J. G. 

Alleyne, Bart., Sir J 
Sir J: bg a as 














caretully conducted. Twenty years’ ex 
nee. free.—1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Highest 


RINTING.—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
CHISWICK PRESS, 

TOOK'S-COURT, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON, 
Have plonsure in as their services as Gene! 

Having a , and also a unique and beautiful 
collection of in: tial letters. head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, 
in addition to large founts ef type. both modern and old style, and an 
assortment of foreign and English hand and machine made p sopee 
their command, they are able to undertake the best class of bookwork 
and éditions de lure. Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illus- 
trated or otherwise), pamphlets, legal, and other work. 





Printers. 





(COLLABORATION.—A Professional NOVELIST, 
reat originality and imaginative power, but a desul 
Pr henna desires to HEAK from another NOVEL IST, possessing genuine 
ee a! reputation, who would aid him with a very remarkable Work 
VA iomeay sharing authorship, expense of publication, and a 
ress Nove.ist, Wade’s Library, 25, High-street, Kensington, 


ToD ° 

| EWSPAPER.— A GENTLEMAN of active and 
ao energetic business habits, who has had upwards of twenty-four 
er + practical experience on very successful Daily and 
res onsible’ Sas is anxious to obtain an AVPPOINTMENT to take 
her e Management of a Newspaper or Newspaper and General 
rhe a” Establishment, either in England or Abroad, the latter = 
erred. Address J. L., Sell’ 8 Advertising Ottice, 167, Fieet-street Lo 





‘l’O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 
Printing Times, Health, Knowiedge, vitish Mail, the Furniture 
open: og ee high-class Publications, call attention to the 


Gazette, byrd 
facilities COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PeoDucri of PEIIODICAL ISSERATORS, whether Kren 


Maudslay, John Penn, R. Rawlinson, C.B. ‘TD DA. A. Semuta, and 
equally eminent.—For particulars write to the Sxc: 


(THE COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE, Sheffield, 
intend to APPOINT a PRINCIPAL, who shall also be Professor in 
S phe wn Eh requested to state which of the follo’ 

fas wig tS So osaay : : Mathematics, Physics, 


jn rable that the on —— have sympathy with 
the devel it of Technical Instruction in 





Chairs they 
Engineering; 


ts direct bearing upon ihe 

iene Salary will be 500, per annum, with half the fees of his own 
The Council will ¢ theme make the appointment in event of suitab‘e 
es to give full particulars concerning age, 
nd distinction they may have gained, 
el affect the decision of the 
————— to whom references may be 

core should be given, Dut no testimonials need be sent unless they are 














to New 
either Printing or Printing and Publishing. 74 to 76, “Great Queer- 
street, London, wc. 





G.—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 


pa TING 
Dental Rev Sihedive of the Day, the Englishwoman’s 
‘eview, and other eriedicals to undertake the PRINT- 


R are pre; 
ING of ‘Magazines, Pamphleta, Book wvok, Catalogues, &c.,on the most 





SUB-EDITOR seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Ready 
escriptive and Leader-Writer. Practical knowled, fA 
and Country Sports.—Puono, 33, High-street, Barnstaple, N. Agriculture 


Fa kl 7 
ae EWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—An _ ex- 
need and successful representative of a leading Daily Pro- 
Peer Newspaper OFFEKS his SERVICES, and the perth mal his 
P hently situated Offices in Fieet-street, to a first-class Jou:nal for 








Commercial and Editorial pur 
poses.—Address in fid 
of Messrs, G. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, EC. ere ee 





terms. tes free.—Steam Printing Offices, 87-89, Great 
Titchfield-street, Ontord-strest, London 


T°? AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. — An 

extensive Printing Firm in the Count offer SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES to Authors and Publishers of and Magazines, 
having large premises for Editorial and Publishing b bg room for 





Storing to any extent, a Central Position, ‘Ty Ty pe-Setting, 
Electro and Steresty ping Machinery, also Boonninaing’ Ap et “a 
every kind. Can kee Works, such as Directories, ues, &c., 





eep 
permanently in Type, making the necessary Corrections as Seauised. - 
Epeciu.ens may be :een at the Sooten Office, 13a, Salisbury-square, 








asked for. 
Applicati to be cent on or before the 30th day of July mext Ge 
ENSOR DRURY, 
Firth College, Sheffield, June 26th, 1883. 


HIGHES EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
MERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 
President of the Council—Rev. Fencrval, President of Trinity 





Principal of the Hall—Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 


The ordinary charges for board and lodging are from twenty to twenty- 
two nd non my 4 per term, the terms corresponding generally to those of 
University residence. 


Two Exhibitions, tenable at the Hall, will be awarded after Examina- 
tion in October next :—(1) The Clothworkezs’ Exhibition of 33. a year 
for three years. (2) An Exhibition of 25. a year for two years. 

Names of candidates should be sent in before October Ist to the 


Ss 
| of the Hall and Courscs 
of hy may be ebtalnea o S lteation to the Principal, 
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EW ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER is 
a for the HIGH SCHOOL at CHRISTCHURCH, NEW 
ZEA , 8002. —— An allowance made aed 
e Colony. idates to be eligible must have uatod 

or Cambridge and had experience in @ 

Public School. yee Jowett, the . J. M_ Wilson, and 
Arthur Sidgwick, , have consented act as Selecting Commis- 
sioners.—Application orms pct Turther particulars can be obtained. on 
and after the 26th inst., of W. Kexnawar, New Zealand Government 
Offices, 7, Westminster Chambers, London, §.W.—July Lith, 1883. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


of passage to 
in classical honours at Oxford 





The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this School having become vacant by 
the one) = the Rev. W. Rigg, the Governors will proceed to elect 
a Master in his place in August next. Candidates, who must be 
uates of cone University, aré uested to forward their applica- 

an, ossompantod by ies of testimonials, on or before Saturday 
August llth, to the undersigned, from whom printed —— of the 

tenure, duties, and emoluments ef the office may proc The 
‘ead Master will be peauiees to commence his duties at the’ beginning 

of next Michaelmas Term. 





(Signed) F. GOUL 
Kingston-on-Thames. Chairman of the Seemnen. 
NIVERSITY | COLLEGE of WALES, 


ERYSTWYT 

The Connell will wien; forthwith to aioe ELECTION of a PRO- 

FESSOR LOGIC and . ee and. By cn PHILOSOPHY. 
. Candidates a d $s to the Hon. 
Secretaries, Lonsdale Ohanabeee, 27, Ceaneery-tane, pty on or 
before ust 15th. Further information may be obtained from the 
Principal ai at the College. 
E. Honorary 


J.E 8, 
July 10, 1883. Lewis MORRIS, Secretaries. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 301. each, tenable for three 
Bute ofp given by the Clothworkers’ Company, two by his Grace the 
e of Devonshire, two by Samuel Morley, . M.P., and one by E. B. 
Esq.), will Be ag for COMPETITION at an Examination to 
beheld om AUGUST 2nd, 3rd, and dth, 1883. The College charges (Si 
per annum) cever all edas of Board, Lodging, and Tuition. 
For full ve apply to the Wanpen, or to J. H. Frarner, Esq., 
Cavendish College, Cambridge; or to Ricwarp Boorn, Esq., 4, Stune- 
buildings, Lincoln's Inn, London, Cc. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE. 


NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, September 19th. 
Apply to the Principal, the Rey. Dr. Woop. 

















Berta COLLEGE, LONDON og LADIES), 
8and 9, YORK- PLACE, BAKER-STRE. 
e SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, camara ul, pol 
Te College provides systematic instruction by professors in the 
higher subjects and ey gees classes for junior students. Single 
Courses of eokure s may 
STUDENTS are prepared for MATRICULATION, for the B.A. and 
B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
A Course of Lectures on ORGANIC ae on Saturdays, 
probably at 10, by 8S. PICKERING, B.A. Ox 
HERR WEISS will conduct a Class for GERMAN CONVERSATION 
on Mondays at 11.10. 





(CATALOGUE (No. 63) of Rare, Curious, ang 

Standard BOOKS, in all Branches of Literature, ineludi: fing 
early set, < superb binding, of Ruskin's Painters, Stones of Veulee, 
and Seven Lamps—FEdition de Luxe (30 vols.) of Dickens, beaut 
bound in morocco, &c. Also many valuable items from the ‘Towneley 
Collection, and from that of the late beautiful and political Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, and from other rare Collections.—Post free from 
W. P. Benner, 3, Bull-street, Birmingham. 


ATALOGUE XIII. of BOOKS on ea 
, Naval M irs, The Drama, Curious and Rare Works, 
Magic, &c., just ready, and sent free to any address on application 
W. iH. "Lona, High-street, Portsmouth. 














ange will give a COURS DE DICTION on y 
at 2.50. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 





Advantages. 


s First. ew PRESENT FAITHFUL REPRESENTATIONS of the 
UBS 

me —PRINTED on the PAPER of the BOOK itself, MOUNTING 
Nor REQUIRE 

Third.—For aati of 1,000 and under they are CHEAP. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British eat and by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishe: 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at pad in the press, may be 
cited: Lady Brassey's ‘Tahiti’; Professor Gardner's ‘The Types of 
Greek Coins’; F. T. Hall's ‘Pedigree of the Devil’; Audsiey’ ‘8 * Orna- 
mental Arts of Japan’; Lockyer "s ‘Spectral Analysis’; Burgess’ 8 
‘ Archwological Survey of India’; ‘Samuel Palmer: a Memoir.’ 

Of this last work the Athenaeum says: “ This book is admirably illus- 
trated by fourteen Autotype reproductions from lovely and characteristic 
sepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 
A UTOTYPE COMPANY, 7 4, New Oxford-street, 


London, ow. 
(Twenty doors west of i 's Library.) 


‘HE *‘LIBER STUDIORUM’ of TURNER, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Process, and accom- 
panied with Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 





First Volume ready. Prospectus on application. 
Detached Plates sold separately, 3s. 6d. each. 
Publishers: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON ; Henry Sotheran 





OUGHBOROUGH GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, Leicestershire —Chairman, the Venerable Archdeacon of 

Endowed School gives a thorough and comprehensive 

Education. It is a Centre for the C: Local ions. Fees, 
401, to 44l. per annum.—For Prospectus apply to the Heap Mistress. 


ISHOPSGATE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
. TEACHERS in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
President—Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
Principal of the College—Miss AGNES WARD. 
Head Mistress of School—Mrs. Stanton. 

The COLLEGE YEAR ins on SEPTEMBER 12. 

The Course for the Upper Division lasts One Year, and is in preparation 
for the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate. It includes actual Class ‘Teach- 
ing in the Sch connected with the ege. 

The work of the Lower Division is preliminary te that of the Upper 
Division, and, besides instruction in teaching, includes preparation for 
the Cambridge Higher Examination. 
A Kindergarten Department will, it is hoped, be added in September. 

As the = sy of students is limited, ear! vac teigee for admission 
is ad visable. 

‘Address for al 1 0 Terms, Schol. , &c., the Princrrat, 
Training College? Stinner Brest, ee E. ri 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter, with a Government Grant of 
4,000. per annum.) 














President—LORD ABERDARE. 
Vice-President—Mr. HENRY RICHARD, M.P. 
Treasurer—Sir H. HUSSEY VIVIAN, Bart , M.P. 


Prineipal—J. VIRIAMU JONES, B.A, Oxon., ge Sc. Lond., 
Fellow of University Coll., Londo 


Election of Sey eee 
The eesnets Host are now prepared to appoint PROFESSORS, LEC- 
TURERS, and DEMONSTRATORS as follow 


PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS and ASTRONOMY. 
PROFESSOR of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY. 
a ~~ aa of ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HIS- 


PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. 
PROFESSOR of BIOLOGY, 
LECTURER on WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
LECTURER on FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
LECTURER on GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
LECTURER on MUSIC. 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. 
DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY. 
oe —— of Physics will be filled by the Principal, and the appoint- 
e Chairs of ee Engineering, Geology, Mining, and 
Metalturry will be made hereafte: 
of each Professor will be 3001. annum, and that of the 
Leone as follows: Welsh, 1001; Music, 100; French. 501; German, 
50l. oe of oo Fees will be divided amongst the Professors — 
y= jary of each Demonstrator will be 12 J. per annu 
en pny the Professors will form = Senate of the College. 
is - in ed to open the mor early in 
af —y qualifications, age, and 
ouubinen en together with bene og and personal references, must be 
in the hands of the Registrar before MONDAY NOON, August 20th, 
accompanied by Pitty Printed Copies for distribution among the Council. 
partion ulars may be obtained on we: to 
AMES, Registrar. 





_ Town Hall, Cardiff, July, 1983. 
T° | Se OT? €©PUDAAT BS. 


hwy od Cee, TAVISTOCK-SQUARE, W.C., is in every way a 
a t is pleasantly situated, with Garden back and 
front; full-sized 1 Tennis Ground ; Waa in five minutes’ walk of U niversity 
Coilege, British Museum, and within easy reach of Royal Academies of 
Pape Music Established 1878, me = terms, which are strictly mode- 

rate, apply to Miss Cart, Principal. References to Members of Council : 
Miss Augusta Spetiewesse, The Lady Wentworth, Mrs. Edmund Gurney, 
Charles Stuart Wortle . M.P., Rev. Prof. Momerie, King’s College, 








& Co., London and Manchester. 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


OBTAIN THE WIDEST POSSIBLE CIRCULATION AT 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply 
is provided of ail the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lirrep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 





HEAP BOOKS at MUDIE’S. — Second-hand 
Copies of the following Books | og {how on Sale at MUDIE’'S 
SELECr LIBRARY :—Lad The Life of 
gee Wilberforce—Sir A. A Kiton’ # Autobiography —T he Merv Oasis, by 
E. O'Donovan—Sala's America Revisited—Fanny Kemble’s Autobio- 
graphy—Max Miiller’s Lectures on India—It was a Lover and his Lass— 
Portia—Patty's Partner—The Golden Calf—Shandon Bells—and many 
other Books of the Past and Present Seasons, many of which are out of 
print and scarce. 
See MUDIE'S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
Mopre's Seiecr Linrary (Lrwirep), 
New Oxford-street, July 21. 








., ON D N DB A BY; 
é 12, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President —LORD HOUGHTON. 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., A. Tennyson, 
Trustees— Lord Houghton, Ear! of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3i. a year, or 2i., with 
Entrance-fee of 6/.; Life Membership, 26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed 


to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten 
to half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s.; to Members, 12s. Supple- 
ment (1875-80), price 5s.; to 4s. Pri on application. 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PARCELS POST. 


(; BOSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
135, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Owing to the introduction of the Parcels Post and the great reduction 
in railway charges, Subscribers can obtain a constant and punctual 
supply of New Hooks as conveniently in the Country as in London 
Town Subscribers can be temporarily transferred to the Country Depart- 
ment without extra charge. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
£2 20 for 5 vols, 
An increased number of volumes is supplied to Subscribers not re- 


quiring all New ee. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 


#110 for 2 vols. 
£115 6 for 3 vols, with delivery. 


Prospectus on application. 





OOKS relating to America, Coins, Drama, 

English Language, “French a geo Ireland, Lon don 
Switzerland, Travels. and Women, &c., co ‘0. 75, ERIGHTON m00K 
CIRCULAR, a) Published, free for a stam 


(CATALOGUES GRATIS, containing an unusually 
fine Collection of Books of Prints—First and “et cout Tada 


La Fontaine, and several Thousand well-bound Volumes of V 
Travels, Memoirs, Histories, and a Works of Fiction. &c., all in 
fine condition and mostly selec ‘om good old English Libraries — 

aig por post free on applicetion. to James Rocue, 1, Southampton. 
row, London. 


IBLIOTHECA CURIO8A, 
A COLLECTION of CURIOUS and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKs, 
Edited by EDMUND GOLDSMID, F.R.HS., &e. 

Beautifully printed on Whatman paj Only 275 Smalt and 75 Large 
Paper copies of each work printed. ne volume monthly. Any work 
may be had separately. 

Prospectus on application to Tue Eprror, 12, Castle-strect, Edinburgh, 

Will be issued ONLY to Subscribers, 

The Works to be reprinted include Catalogues of the Aldine ang 
Eizevir Presses; Maidment’s, Kinloch’s, and other Ballad Books; rere 
Works on History, anh , Magic, Angling, &c., at prices varying from 
1s. 6d, to 7s. per volum 


POBTEAITS for BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 


Send Name and Address for List of above to 








H. A. Rocers, 
41, North-street, Marylebone, London. 





T° LIBRARIANS, &c.—FOR SALE, at nominal 

price, a large COLLECTION of BOOKS, mostly Second-hand— 
joe gan A Voyages and Travels, &c., suitable for Circulating Libraries 
and Reading Clubs. wrAddress B., 26, Sinclair-road, West Kensington, 





LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, _ complete 
up to date, bound ‘in publisher's covers, for SALE, price 40l., or 
offers. Address De Haas, Bookbinder, Crescent, Minories 8 


ARE BARGAIN.—FOR DISPOSAL, TEN 

MORTGAGE DEBENTURES of 10). each, bearing 8 per cent. 

interest, payable half-yearly and thoroughly secured.— Address ‘Trustes, 
Messrs. Deacons’, Leadenball-street, London. 


HE ORIGINAL WOODEN BLOCKS by 
THOMAS BEWICK for the ‘ Quadrupeds,’ ‘ Birds,’ ry 
Fables,’ will be SOLD by PUBLIC whe during the AUTUMN 
order of the Executors of the late Miss BEWICK. 


ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. — THREE 
Dae ing Mer g PICTURES, by WALLIS, for SALE. Sizes: 
Two of 36 in. by 24 in., and one 40 in. by 28 in. Can be viewed at Mr. 
B. A. Reeves's Offices, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARKANGE- 
MENTS, 1883.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY Ist 
to the 3ist OCTOBER, 1883. For particulars. se- Time Tables and Pro 
grammes issued bythe Company. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1883. 




















Sales by Auction 


Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the Ven. 
Archdeacon ALLEN, 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDA 
July 25, and Two Following Days. at 1 o’clock,a large COLLECTION @ 
MISCELLANEOUS BUOKS, including Lister's Synopsis of Shelis, by 
Dillwyn, folio—Penley on Water Colours—Sotheby on Milton’s Auto- 
graph—Strabo, 149i—Montaigne’s te pdt tmag on the Sacrament, 
155 —Brydges" 8 Censura, 5 vols. 8yvo. Po hak espe pare, 9 vols.— 
Salzmann's Elements of Morality, 3 vols. —La: 's Nineveh, 2 vols.— 
South Kensington Catalogues, 11 vols wGilchrist's Life of Biv tke, 2 vols., 
and other Kooks on Art and Illustrated Works—Annual Register, a2 vols 
—a few Romainders—Stereotype Plates, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Persian Ware, Oriental Porcelain, Bronzes, §c. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully. give notice that they will SBLL by AUCTION, a 

their Great Kooms, King-street, St. James'ssquare, om» MO NDAY, 

July 23, at 1 o'clock ’ precisely, aoe? DAMASCUS, and PERSIA 

WARE, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; Oriental Porcelain, Bronzes, 

and some Blue-and-White Hawthorn Pattern Jars. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Leoville of 1878, Pe Fay oy of the late Right Honourable 
EARL of LONSDALE, 


N ESSRS. CHKISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on ‘TUESDAY, 
July 24, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors of the late 
Right Honourable EARL of LONSDALE), FIVE HOGSHEADS 
fine LEOVILLE-BARTON CLARET, of the vintage of 1873, about 120 
dozens, aan by Paris & Co. in the autumn of 1881; also 60 dozens of 
fine OLD MADEIRA. the Property of the avodl, N. G. LAMBERT. Esq., 
M.P.; also 26 dozens of Jules Mumm’s Cham vintage 1470— Lafive of 
1868—and 40 dozens of Pale Gold Sherry of ree ’s shipping. 
Samples may be had on paying for “% same, and Catalogues at Mrssns 
Sens Manson & Woops’ Offices, 8, King-street, St. James's-square, 





The Collection of Porcelain = A sa LANGFORD, 
decea. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & woops 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCT! 

their Great Rooms “King-strect, St James's-square, on W EDNESDAY, 
July 25, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Rusoutens), the COLLEC- 
TION of PORCELAIN of Captain LANGFORD late of Car- 
lisle-place, comprising Oriental Poscelain—handoome Crimson Crack! 
Bottles—Old Japan Dishes—Old Dresden, Chelsea, and Cupen' 
Groups and Figures—Buh! Brackets—and a handsome Glazed C 
Cabinet of Black Wood, mounted with Ormolu. 








M. ar eS ~~ aid othe 8 arrangements for Non- 
x ate. \ pecial gem lor Non. 


. Surrn, 43, North-street, , Brighton. 





May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
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The Service of Plate of the late Baron BROWNE MILL, 


ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
tfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on THURSDAY, 
july 26, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice), the SERVICE of PLATE of the late Baron 
PROWNE MILL, of Bath, comprising a handsome Two-Handled Cup— 
Goblets—Claret Jug —a Puachbowl—Epergne—Tea and Coffee Pots—and 
a Service of 14 dozen on Forks and Spoons—Table Candlesticks—Decanter 

tands—Carved Cocoanut Cups, &¢ 


May b be viewed t twe days precedi 





, and Ca log shad. 





The Service of Plate of the late Colonel WwW. WHEA TLEY. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION. at 
their Great Rooms, King-strect, St. James's-square, on THURSDAY, 
26, at 1 o'clock (by order of the Executors), the SERVICE of 
PLATE of the late Colonel W. WHEATLEY, 
‘Tureen—Entrée Dishes—a Pair of handsome Claret J 
and Coffee Service—Candlesticks—Service of Small Plate—and Plated 
‘Articles; alsoa few GOLD and SILVER COINS, the Pro y of the 
late W. GODING, Esq —Brilliant Ornaments and other Jewe! , Watches, 
Miniatures, Cashmere Shawls, Old Venetian Lace, &c. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Re MORTEN & TAYLOR (Limited) in voluntary 
tion.— To Organ Builders, Pianoforte and Harmonium a 
Jacturers, and others, 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON invite TEN- 


DERS “n - a ag (in one Lot) of the GOODWILL, 
STOCK in TR PLANT, MACHINERY, and BOOK DEBTS 
attaching to ~y IRM of MORTEN & TAYLOR (Limited). an 
Stock comprises Eight fine Orzans in a nearly complete state. ‘he 
premises are most conveniently situated, and the come ess in the hands 
of a competent man is capable of great development. 

Full particulars and card to view on appl ication to Messrs. Purricx & 
Simpson, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 





Library of the late PRINCE BATTHY ANY, and a large 
Collection of Miscellaneous Books, 


NV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., EARLY in 
AUGUST,a large COLLECTION of BOOKS inall the various’ branches of 
Literature, including the LIBRALY of the late PRINCE BATTHY “ 
comprising Jonson's Works, b yar cog —Bolingbroke' 8 Works—Johnson 
and Steevens's § Fielding, Smoliett, 
Sterne, Swift, &c.—a few eae oak, including the General Stud 

Book, 7 vols.—Baily’s Magazine—Racing Seeeee, 
Catalog in 











The Collection of Engravings of the late G. PRENTIS, Esq., 
of Maidstone. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectiuly give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on FRIDA 
July 27, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Executors), ed valuable 
<OLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the Property of G. PRENTIS, Esq , 
deceased, late of Maidstone, consisting o. Italian Line cate: 
Works of Wille and Strange—Mezzotint Portraits and Subjects, by 
Faber, Dickinson, Dixon, Dunkarton, G. Dupont, Earlom, Haid, Houston, 
Jones, McArdell, Pether, Pichler, J. Smith, J. R. Smith, Ward, Watson, 
and Wilson. 
May' be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Scientific Books, §c. 
i" R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great nant 38, King-street, “ee hap dm wed ons TUESDAY, 
July 31, at half = 12 o'clock precisely, in ce of change 
of residence, the FIRST PORTION of the SCIENTI toh LIBRARY of 
Monsieur BOUCARD, Voyageur, Naturaliste, containing many valuable 
Works, such as the Ibis—Mission Scientifique du Mexique—Works of 
Lesson, Schoo!craft, Chenu, Annales de la Société Linnéenne, and ‘Trans- 
actions of the Zoological Society, &c. 
On view after two o'clock the day prior and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 


Yatuable Books, including the Libraries of the late G. 
TIERNEY, Esq.; of a late Bishop of Gibraltar ; a Midland 
County Family, &c.—Five Days’ Sale. 


pr ° 
NV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
5 AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on MON- 
DAY, July 23, and Four Following ar (Friday excepted), at ten 
minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a LECTION of VALUABLE 
BOOKS in ali the various Branches of Literature, including the abeve 
Libraries; comprising RKuskin’s Works—Hogarth’s Works—Bowyer’s 
Hume, spiendid!s y bound with a handsome walnut-wood case—the rare 
firs t French Protestant Bible—Lodge’s Portraits, —_ edition, large 
paper—Roberts’s Holy Land—Moliére, with Boucher's plates—Baker's 
and Bridge’s History of Northampton—Bewick's Fables, Birds, Quaé- 
rupeds, &c., large paper—Dibdin’s bibliographical Tour, large 
Neale’s Views of Seats — Rowlandson’s Illustrated Works, original 
editions—Editions de Luxe of Thackeray, Dickens, Fielding, A’ ‘Beckett, 
Shakespeare, &c.—Gould’s Birds of Asia, 34 parts—Walton's Polyglott— 
Councils of Labbe and Cossart—Ibarra’s Don Quixote—Publications of 
the Palzontographical, Sydenham, Pathological, Clinical, and other 
Scientific Societies—an Liluminated Missal—an Ancient MS. ae 
Bible—Burney’s Music—Lindsay's Heraldic MS., large paper—Musée d 
Louvre—and other splendid Books of Prints—a number of old Playing 
rds—Series of Works on the Dance of Death—Angas’s A 
Kudder's Gloucester—numerous Rare and Curieus Books, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of six stamps. 








Important French Architectural Publications, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. July 25, IMPORTANT FRENCH ARCHITECTURAL 
PUBLICATIONS, comprising the Works of Viollet-le-Duc, Ménard, 
Narjoux, Rohault de Fleury, Lance. Ramée, Aubert, Devilie, Boussard, 
Sauvageot, Raffray, Adams, Lanck, Foucquet, eo Chabat, Roller. 
Decloux et Doury, Boutoosky, Pfnor, Pris d'Avennes, Goujon, Coste, 
Letarouilly, Revoil; and the following Periodicals: L’Art pour Tous, 
Journal de’ Menuiserie, Journal de Serrurerie, a d@’Archi- 
tecture, &c., all handsomely bound in crimson morocco. 


Catalogues as above. 





AMusical Property, Pianofortes, Harps, Harmoniums, Two- 
manual Organ, Collection of Violins, §c. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
eatpan gees at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 

uly 27, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisel la 
ASSEMBLAGE of MUSICAL PROP. ERTY, inciuding 25 Blanofortes 
and Harmoniums by the best Manufacturers—a Two-manual Organ by 
Morten & Taylor—a large number of Italian and other Violins, includi 


The Libraries of the late C. D. ROSS, Esq., 


of the late S. 
ws £sq., of the late Rev. Canon BINGHAM, and 
others. 


7 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 19, and Four Following 
Days, at lo "clock precisely, the LIKRARIES of the late CHARLES 
DOUGLAS ROSS, Esq , Fellow of W: ere College, Oxford; of the late 
SAMUEL SHARP, Esq. P.8.A. F.G.S. Great Harrowden Hall, near 
Wellingboro’; and of the late Rev. Canon BINGHAM, formerly Rector 
of Bingham's ‘Melcombe, with other Preperties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 





Valuable and interesting Collection o see Letters of the 
late Monsieur A, P, DUBRUNFAUT, 


} ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.,on SATURDAY, July 21, at 1 o'clock 
vaiuable and interesting COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH 
the Property of the la:e Mons. A. P,. DUBKUNFAUT. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


recisely, a 





A Collection of Autograph Letters and Literary Documents, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a Bi. SELL by AUCTION, at their Leng! No. 13, Wellington- 

rand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 23, at 1 o'clock poe, a 
COL OLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS pA ‘ITERA DOCU- 
MENTS, comprising Kings and Emperors of France and Germany— 
French Statesmen and Men of Note—English Poets and Dramatistse— 
Popular Actors, Actresses, and Singers—Men of Letters—Manuscript 
Plays—and some Interesting Letters relating to the American War, from 
the Collection of Col. HENRY CLINTON. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 





The Collection of Books, Engravings, and ——_ Sormed 
by the late. LEWIS POCUCK, Esq., 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON ry HODGE 
will SELL by meng nal at their ge No. 13, 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY. July at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a ENGRAVINGS, and AUTOGRAPHS of the late LEWIS 
Pocock, Esq., F.8.A.; comprising fine Books of Prints and Drawings— 
Works on the Fine Arts—Art Union Publications—choice Engravings in 
various states—Autograph Letters of Nobility, Gentry, Authors, Artists, 
Actors, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts, comprising a Portion of the 
Collection made by J. PRESTON TEWART, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their oem No. me Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 25, and eae Sucrose 

Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS ‘and MANUSCR Prs, 

sean Portion of the angen made by the late J. PRESTON 
some 





o 
Rarities sent for Sale = other Collectors. 


May be viewed two days previously. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of six stamps. 





Excessive Rarities from the Library of a Nobleman, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

i will omit, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 2,a Ney ip — 

of LYDGATE'S LYF of OUR LADYE. in verse, prin y W Ca 

and alsoa Seg Ww fine copy of DAME JULIANA BERNBES: Ss SBOKE 
of SEYNT ALBONS, printed in 1486 at Saint Albans, probably one of 
the rarest of books in the English language. 


May be viewed. 





those of a well-k 
Music, &c. ell-known Coilector—also Military Band Instruments, 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Collection of Violins, 


MESSRs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include in 

wud their SALE by AUCTION, on FRIDAY, July 27, 16 phony 

} as, and Violoncellos attributed to Stradiuarius, Gagliano, A. and N 
mati, Wm. Forster, Stainer, &c., the Property of a weli-known Cul- 


lector. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


THE STOURHEAD HEIRLOOMS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingten- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 30, ae Seven Following a 
(Monday, August 6, excepted), at 1 ocloe y; LIBRAR 

removed from Stour ;. comprising pond ow the mest choice +4 
extensive collection of British Topography ever formed, most of the 
works being on large paper and bound by the most eminent binders 
of the time. The Books Pt Prints and Engravings, including Portraits 
and Topographical Views, are remarkable for beauty of impression, 
and the Drawings, especially those executed in Water Colours, are 





Library of WILLIAM LEE, Esq., Author of * The » Life and 
Newly-discovered Writings of Daniel Defoe.’ 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

. by STION, at their House, 47, Leice:ter-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, July 30, and Following Day, at ten pater past 1 o'clock 
Precisely, the LIBRARY of WILLIAM LEE, Esq. (Author of ‘ The Life 
rob -_ y-discovered Writings of Daniel Defoe’), comprising a large 
ee of the Writings of Daniel Defoe, and many scarce Pamphlets 
to ng to him—numerous Curious and Uncommon Tracts from James I. 
— jueo—s ublications and Writings of John Dunton—a large 
Teeke “ae Chap-Books, Specimens of Street Literature, Children’s Toy 
Reckhatven aot” Collection of Illustrated Matchbox Covers—Oak 


Catalogues on receipt of two stampe. 


SU. NDERLAND LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 
Mos PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to announce 


printed 50 copies of the above Catalogue = Jarge 
ted Prices and Purchasers’ 
imperial 8vo. volumes, handsumely — in 
core h only 40 — are for sale. Price 5. 5s., 
Dames at once to 4 Avcneene af Ce should forward their 


pTIONEERS, 47, Leices' ,uare on, 





May be viewed, two days prior, and Catalogues, price Half-a-Crown, 
may be obtained Db Messrs. Soruesy, WILKINson & 
Hopezg, 13, Wellington-trect, Strand, W.C. 








EYTON'S SHROPSHIRE. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
tructed to OFFER by PUBLIC AUCTION, at their aes, 
No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 
A ite raluadie, CoPYRIGHT of the oNTE 
RK 


0 ; 
With the Copyright will be sold a complete Copy of the Work, in 
12 vols. 8vo. 





The of Coins and Medals the wane fa 


Collection 9; 
GENTLEMAN relinquishing the pursutt 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & "HODGE 
will SELL ae AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, a 
Spt ani San tay toe COLLCIION of Ono oad MUDEEA 
of : at 1 eraleck procteety. the O the pursuit. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 


“WANDERER,” R.Y.S. 


From the Journals and Letters of C. and 8. LAMBERT. 
Edited by GERALD YOUNG. 


With numerous Illustrations, Coloured and Plain, and a Map. 
Royal 8vo. 25s. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK'S NEW NOVEL, 


YOLAN D &E: 


THE STORY OF A DAUGHTER. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘ Macleod of Dare,’ ‘ Shandon Bells,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

“* Perhaps the author has never risen to the height which 
is reached in * Yolande.’......A book which is full of poetical 
work fi and which does more credit to the author than any 
w ork e has produced for some time past.”—Saturday Review, 





MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. By Percy 


ROSS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. By Arthur 
SHERBURNE HARDY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION. Paper covers, ls. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MR, ISAACS.’ 


DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: a True Story. 


ze MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs.’ Crown 8vo0. 


FOLK-TALES of BENGAL. By 


Rev. LAL BEHARI DAY, Author of ‘ Bengal Peasant Life.’ 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 





Parts XVII. and XVIIL., Sketches to “ Sumer is icumen in,” 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited 
7 Sir GEORGE Sart. D.C.L., Director of the 0 aoe Oe 


Music, &c. Vols. I. and II. price 2is. each. Vi 
PROMPIU. Vol. II. iMPROPE IA to PLAIN SONG. ue, “Also pub 
Also pu 


cloth, with Illustrations in Music Ty eg 2 -. oodcut. 
lished in Quarterly Parts. Parts 1. » Price 3s. 6d, each. 
(Next week. 


Parts XV., XVL., price 7s. Parts XVIL., Meagte » price 7s. 
— PREFACE BY CHARLES DARWIN. 
The FERTILIZATION of FLOWERS. 


hy Professor HERMANN MULLER. Translated and Edited Caller, 
D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, jun., B.A., Scholar of awit, Fes 
Cambridge. With a Preface by CHARLES DARW. 
Re. ith Tilustrations. 





Medium 8vo. 21s. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The 


Greek Text Revised, with Notes and Essays, by BROOKE 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


——e—— 


I. 


The Popular Novel, 
A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. 


By E. FAIRFAX BYRRNE 


3 vols. 


LORD JAMES DOUGLAS'S 
ESTCOURT. 


A NOVEL OF SPORT AND LOVE. 


2 vols, 


“Lord James Douglas has a happy style. His 
men are gentlemen and his women are charming, 
The descriptive skill of the author, however, would 
alone make ‘Estcourt’ popular. It is by far the 
most pleasing work of fiction of the lighter kind 
we have had this season. ‘Estcourt’ will soon be 
in everybody’s hands.”—Country Gentleman, 


III. 


MRS. ARTHUR KEN- 
NARD’S HELENE. 


2 vols. 


“The descriptions of winter scenery are exceed- 
ingly hapjy, and the book altogether well deserves 
reading, if only for its grace and vivacity.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


CONTRADICTIONS. 


By Miss PEARD, Author of ‘ Cartouche,’ ‘ The Rose Garden,’ 
&c. 2 vols. 

“Dorothy Leigh, in ‘ Contradictions,’ is a fresh 
creation, as pleasant as anything which can be 
found in the fiction of the year."—Atheneum. 

“It is always a pleasure to read anything which 
Miss Peard writes.”— Whitehall Review. 


TRANSPLANTED. 
By Miss FRASER-TYTLER. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


“There are some powerful scenes in the book, 
notably the death of Thornton, ‘ Daisy’s’ unlucky 
husband.”—A theneum. 


VI. 


A WOMAN’S GLORY. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


3 vols, 


“One of the most amusing characters in this 
novel is Mrs. Goad; but of Mrs, Goad people must 
read for themselves. It is too often a weary task 
to wade through the whole of a three-volume 
novel; but we have found no difficulty in reading 
every word of ‘A Woman’s Glory.’......Best of all, 
while bright and amusing, its tone is wholesome.” 

Saturday Review. 

“This work rises considerably above the average 

novel,” — er 
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of ‘A Book about Doctors,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 

“ Mr. Jeaffreson has produced a work that throws a flood of new light 
on the most critical periods of Byron's life, and that every future critic 
of modern English pend will have to read and re-read.""—Athenaum 

** Almost every chapter contains material which may be fairly called 
new, and it may reasonably be anticipated that these volumes will be 
regarded with deep interest by all who are coacerned in the werks and 
the fame of this great English poet.’’—TZimes. 


REMINISCENCES of MILITARY 


SERVICE with the 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. By 
Surgeon-General MUNRO, M.D., C.B., formerly Surgeon of the 
Regiment. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

“This book is not only bright and ott LF but meat pat good- 
natured. What makes these Ke: able is 
the amount of illustrative pore wi with which they are interspersed. 
The author has a keen appreciation of humour, with the knack of re- 
calling appropriate stories.'’—Saturday Review. 


SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Lud- 
WIK NIEMOJOWSKI. Edited from the Polish by jor SZUL- 
CZEWSKI. 2 vols. 2is. 

“This book contains a good deal of interesting matter. M. Niemo- 
jowski’s description of Siberian game and the hunting of it is clearly 
valuable, and shows that he really has lived among the people. His 
work is not without interest to ethnographers, for it deals with almost 
every race that inhabits Siberia—Tunguzes and Tartars, Samoyedes 
and Ostiaks, the Buriats of Lake Baikal, and the Giliiacks of the Pacitic 
coasts.’’— Saturday Reveiw. 
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FARMER JOHN. By George 


HOLMES. 3 vols. 
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AUTHOR of ‘ST. OLAVE’S,’ &c. 3 vols. 
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eco ARINE CHILDAR, Author of ‘The Future Marquis,’ Af 
8 vols. 
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pathos in the lives of the hero and heroine.”—Athenaum. 

“A bright, pleasant, and readabie novel. The characters are lifelike 
and the scenes are well developed.”"—John Bull. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Helen 


MATHERS, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ &c. SECOND 
EDITION. 3 vols. 
‘A new novel by Miss Mathers is a great treat.”"— Atheneum. 
“**Sam’s Sweetheart’ is clever and amusing. It is superior to its 
redecessors from the same pen. The plot is closer, more coherent, and 
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NoChureh. By F. W. Robinson. 
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Donald, LL.D. 
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MR. PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW WORK, 


KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: 


Records of Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, Author of* ‘The Koyal Dukes and Princesses of the 
Family of George III.,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


THREE YEARS’ BLUNDERS: Let- 


ter from Joseph to William. By the Author of ‘ Letters to my Son 
Herbert.’ Price One Shilling. 


ON BLUE-WATER: Some Narratives 


of § and Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By JOHN 
ed oe Author of ‘Six Months in Meccah,’ &c. Demy 8yo, 

is. 6d. 
“This clever book bes wer less for its effect on descriptions of striking 
incidents than on the vivid impression it leaves of the general tenor of 
the sailor's life and his way of looking at things....Much enhanced by 
the sprinkling of racy, characteristic dialogues and anecdotes.”’ 

mer yrs 

“Characterized by the liveliest good humour and sense of fu 

rig adventures on shore are told with all the force and animal epiriie 
*Tom Cringle.’ In fact, the book is a heartily good book of its 

amusin kind.’’— Daily Telegraph. 

‘He has passed through adventures such as it is difficult for those 
who sit at home at ease to realize.”"—Academy. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
DAME DURDEN. By Rita, Author 


of ‘ After Long Grief and Pain,’ &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


ADE: a Romance. By G. M. 1 vol. 


[Just ready. 


COLONEL and Mrs. REVEL. By 


LASLETT LYLE. 3 vols. 


A MODERN LOVER. By George 


MOORE. 3 vols. 

‘“‘Mr. Moore treads upon virgin soil, or at least on ground which is 
quite new to English novelists....Mr. Moore belongs to a class of plain- 
spoken authors who call a spade a spade, and the nature he describes 
with bare as is that of an ordinary creature of flesh and blood and 
human passions. Lewis Seymour is a new character in English fiction, 
but men of his mould are constantly reproduced in actual life. . Mr. 
Moore has mastered the innermost workings of a woman's heart 

ady’s Pictorial, 


HERE BELOW. By J. A. Scofield. 


3 vols. 

“The story is in parts extremely interesting as a work of fiction, and 
decidedly clever in the conception of its characters. Spike and his son 
deserve to be picked out from the rest for particular approval. Though 
they are not beyond suspicion of imitating the peculiarities of Sam 
Weiler and his parent, they have still a very distinct smack of ori- 
ginality, and are sure to please the reader.”’— Atheneum. 


TYRANTS of TO-DAY; or, the 


Secret Society. By C. L. ~ pect Author of‘ The Life and 
Times of Aleaander I.’ 3 vols. 

“The hero is drawn into joining a secret society, which ruins all his 
prospects in life and finally turns against him, leaving him for dead 
near the Tuileries Garden. The heroine.. . finally marries an Anglo- 
Indian officer, whose adventures as a prisoner in the hands of the 
mutineers, and then as a slave in Central Asia, were even more remark- 
able than those of her firet lover.’’—Galignani’s Messenger. 


A KNAVE and a FOOL. By Jessie 


KRIKORIAN, Author of ‘ Spoken in Anger,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“* A story of love and faithlessness told with much force avd power.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“The plot is on the whole strong and well put together, but tue chief 
merit of this work lies in the style, which, often humorous and pathetic, 
is always easy and graceful.’ ’—Morning Post. 


JULIAN TREVOR. By W. Outram 


TRISTRAM. 3 vols. 

“An able production....It is essentially humorous, and in certain 
passages the humour reaches an indisputably high standard. Mr. Tris- 
tram has moulded his style on the middle and best period of Anthony 
Trollope’s....HMe excels ia observation, insight, and reproduction.” 

Atheneum. 
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B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Proper Pride.’ 3 vols. 
“Anattractive and brightly written story, above the average of its 
class not only by its conception and execution, but also, and particularly, 
by the graceful manner of its narration.’’— Atheneum. 
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Oliver Madox Brown: a Biographical Sketch. 

By John H. Ingram. (Stock.) 

Wuen, seven years ago, the literary remains 
of Oliver Madox Brown were given to the 
world, we expressed our regret that the 
memoir which was prefixed to the book was 
meagre and inadequate, and we ventured to 
hopethat some fuller account of this strangely 
gifted boy 
This biographical sketch does something to 
supply the want, and yet it is not entirely 
satisfactory. How is it that of all Oliver 
Madox Brown’s friends there was no one to 
write his life, and that the task had to be 
taken up by one to whom he was personally 
unknown? Mr. Ingram has probably done 
all that it was possible for him to do, but 
his information is necessarily, allofit, second- 
hand. He tells us what others tell him, and 
they seem to have told him very little, and 
so we have no vigorous lifelike portraiture. 
There is an analysis of Oliver’s stories, but 
there is no real analysis of his character. 
We seem to get no nearer to him. He must 
have had strong feelings on art, on litera- 
ture, and on many other matters, but we 
hardly glean any knowledge of what his 
opinions were. 

At is, of course, absurd to compare him 
with Chatterton, as, it appears from a letter 
of Rossetti’s, quoted in Mr. Hall Caine’s 
‘Recollections,’ some enthusiastic friend had 
done; but, leaving Chatterton out of the 
question, it would be difficult to recall any 
other English man of letters who, dying at 
so early an age (he was not yet twenty), left 
behind him such remarkable, if fragmentary 
work. We certainly think that more might 
have been done to make him known to us, 
and it is curious to feel how far more vivid 
18 our impression of Chatterton, though his 
life was still shorter, and though no circle 
of admiring friends cheered him on while 
living or cherished his memory when dead. 

Oliver Madox Brown, a son of the well- 

hown artist, was born in 1855. He seems 
to have been a precocious child, though his 
precocity never took the form of book-learn- 
ing in any shape, and it was not till he was 
six that he began to read. But if back- 
ward with his books he was a born 
artist, with pencil and paint-brush first, 
as afterwards with his pen. When he was 


might be hereafter written. 





eight he had completed his first picture in 
water colours, and when he was fourteen he 
exhibited ‘ Chiron receiving the Infant Jason 
from the Slave’ at the Dudley Gallery. He 
painted three other notable pictures, ‘ Ob- 
stinacy,’ ‘ Prospero and Miranda,’ and ‘ Silas 
Marner,’ the last two of which are given 
here in autotype. As it is necessarily only 
the design which these autotypes can show, 
it is impossible to judge fairly of the boy’s 
artistic power, but the effect is not par- 
ticularly pleasing, though strength and 
originality are evident enough. 

But Oliver Madox Brown was beginning 
to show himself as an artist in the world of 
letters. Before he was fourteen he had 
written some sonnets of singular beauty, 
and at seventeen he had written a tale called 
‘The Black Swan,’ which was first given to 
the world as ‘ Gabriel Denver.’ The history 
of this book is rather curious. Oliver had 
shown it to Mr. Williams, who was con- 
nected with the firm of Smith, Elder & Co., 
and Mr. Williams had been much impressed 
with it and was anxious to assist in its pub- 
lication. Nothing could have -been kinder, 
but nothing less judicious, than Mr. Wil- 
liams’s conduct. He first insisted on the 
singularly picturesque name of ‘The Black 
Swan’ being altered into the very unmean- 
ing one of ‘Gabriel Denver.’ He then 
insisted on the beginning of the story being 
altered; on a deserted wife being changed, 
on grounds of propriety, into a deserted 
cousin; and on the terrible tragedy at the 
end becoming a comfortable marriage—in 
short, with the best intentions, he did every- 
thing possible to spoil the book. He 
watered it and toned it down, but the strange, 
fierce power of the plot and the vigour of the 
writing still remained. It was greatly in- 
jured as a work of art, but as a work of 
imagination it was a very remarkable pro- 
duction. It was not, however—it never 
could be—an agreeable book. It was too 
crude and violent. Some of the scenes were 
simply horrible, and some of the incidéntal 
remarks seemed to show a strange know- 
ledge which repelled sympathy. But when 
it was known that this was the work of 
a mere boy the feeling of dislike passed 
off into a stronger feeling of wonder and 
admiration. What was painful and repul- 
sive was the fault of an unfortunate story. 
The essential matter was the literary power, 
which might prove itself equal to very great 
efforts and might produce work of lasting 
value. 

Meanwhile, however, ‘Gabriel Denver’ 
had some difficulty in coming into the world 
at all. It had been at first proposed to 
publish it in the Cornhill Magazine, but, after 
having kept the manuscript some time, the 
editor refused it. This was hard enough upon 
the author, who had damaged his story in 
order to please Mr. Williams and in the 
belief that the Cornhill would accept it. At 
length, however, the book was bought by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. for fifty pounds, 
was published separately, and had, inde- 
pendently of any interest attaching to its 
author, as much success as it was fairly 
entitled to. 

But Oliver Madox Brown was now en- 
gaged on another book, which, though un- 
finished, wes to form his main claim to a 
place among English writers of romance. 
The story of ‘The Dwale Bluth’ only 





appeared after his death. This, too, had 
been suggested to the editor of the Cornhill ; 
this, too, was to be mutilated in deference 
to the exigencies of the magazine; and of 
this, too, we ‘read that “after the revised 
Ser of the earlier chapters had been 
retained by the editor of the Cornhill Maga- 
sine for some time, it was sent back to 
Oliver without a word.” That an editor 
should decline ‘Gabriel Denver’ is quite 
conceivable, but that he should reject such 
a story as ‘The Dwale Bluth’ promised 
to be is simply inconceivable. The effect 
on poor Oliver was almost heartbreaking. 
He had believed in this story, and when 
somewhat disappointed at the reception 
‘Gabriel Denver’ had met with, he wrote 
to a friend, ‘‘ The story I am now working 
at is fifty times better than ‘Gabriel Denver,’ 
as indeed it can well afford to be.” Neither 
Keats nor any one else was ever really killed 
by the unkindness of editor, publisher, or 
reviewer, but this blow was hard for the 
sensitive boy to bear. He had begun 
another story of London life, called ‘ Heb- 
ditch’s Legacy,’ but he had no heart to go 
on with anything. ‘He began to tear up 
his writings, sometimes whole chapters at a 
time, and became a constant prey to irrita- 
tion.” It seemed to him that the door of 
literary success was closed, and when hope 
left him health went also. It ended in an 
attack of blood-poisoning, the origin of 
which was never traced, and in 1874 this 
gifted lad, his work all unfinished, passed 
away. Two years later his literary remains 
were published. ‘The Black Swan’ ap 

in its original form, and, for the first time, 
‘The Dwale Bluth,’ ‘ Hebditch’s Legacy,’ 
and other fragments, with a few poems. 
Then only had the world the opportunity of 
knowing how real a genius was untimely 
lost to it. 

There is a curious error connected with 
‘The Dwale Bluth,’ which was pointed out 
at the time, but is worth noticing more 
particularly. Oliver had once spent a few 
weeks in Devonshire, and had there heard 
that the deadly nightshade was locally 
known as the ‘‘dwale bluth” (the word 
dwale coming from the Danish and meaning 
torpor or trance); he also knew that the 
‘“‘dwale bluth” was the Atropa belladonna, 
for in the course of the story there is an 
account of belladonna poisoning from its 
berries. Besides this the Rev. Oliver 
Serpleton, looking at the plant, says, ‘ Sola- 
num dulcama—no—Atropa belladonna.” Un- 
fortunately, however, the reverend gentle- 
man, in spite of all his learning, was look- 
ing at the wrong plant. What he saw and 
what Oliver Madox Brown describes so 
graphically—creeping, blown about by the 
wind, with long curled shoots, with blue 
flowers— was the Solanum dulcamara, or 
woody nightshade, which, however, such 
an authority as Bentham has miscalled 
the deadly nightshade. In a word, the 
name and the properties of the real deadly 
nightshade have been mistakenly given to 
the woody nightshade, and the plant of the 
story is not “ the dwale bluth” at all. 

This, however, is a matter of comparatively 
little moment. What is of importance is 
that we should recognize the uty and 
force of the writing, and the picturesque 
touches that abound everywhere. There 
are descriptions of scenery and strange 
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brooding thoughts which Hawthorne might 
have written. There are strokes of power, 
alike weird and passionate, which recall 
Emily Bronté. There is humour of an 
unexpected kind, and a certain pathos 
which lies very near it. Whether the end 
of the story would have been equal to the 
beginning may perhaps be doubted, but 
there is no doubt whatever as regards the 
ine quality of the first completed parts. In 
‘Ilebditch’s Legacy’ there is also great 
power, but the story hardly promised to be 
equally interesting or impressive. 

In speaking, as we have done, of Oliver 


.Madox Brown chiefly in relation to his 


writings, we have told what was the essential 
part of his short life. As we have already 
said, the book before us conveys no very 
precise idea of Oliver as he was, and the 
mere incidents of what he did, apart from 
his painting and his writing, are only 
trivial. Asa boy he was extremely fond of 
animals, and used to carry about tame mice 
in his pocket. At the London University 
School he was under Mr. Case (who, by the 
way, was not a clergyman), and on one occa- 
sion, at least, seems to have fallen into a 
scrape for his idleness and untidiness, and 
to have got a lecture for his adroitness in 
making excuses. At his father’s house he 
had the advantage of meeting many artists 
and men of letters, and soon numbered among 
his friends Mr. Philip Marston and the two 
Rossettis. One of the pleasantest visits he 
ever made was to Kelmscott, where Dante 
Rossetti was residing. He writes rather 
amusingly to his father about his host :— 

‘* He has had several long discussions with me 
on the subject of novel-writing, from which I 
see plainly that he has great facility of expression, 
but that he would be a dangerous preceptor. 
Thackeray he will hardly hear the name of ; 
George Eliot is vulgarity personified ; Balzac is 
melodramatic in plot, conceited, wishy-washy, 
and dull. Dumas is the one great and supreme 
man, the sole descendant of Shakspeare.”’ 

In other letters we find humorous passages 
und a playful mode of expression, but there 
are constantly allusions to the ill health 
which more or less pursued him. It is 
difficult to guess whether as he grew older 
his work would have been equally strong 
and more restrained, or whether it would 
have shown increase of languor and decline 
of power. One thing alone is clear—that 
if he died too early for the certainty of 
assured fame, he lived long enough to cause 
his death to be matter of deep regret to all 
for whom the literature of England isa care. 








The Education Library. Edited by Philip 
Magnus.—School Management. By Joseph 
Landon. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tuts is a work of a somewhat different 
scope from that of its immediate prede- 
cessors in the series. Mr. Mahaffy fixed his 
attention on the merits and demerits of the 
archetypal education of Greece; Mr. Laurie 
described the single-minded struggle of the 
strenuous, much-baffled enthusiast Comenius 
for universal education in the seventeenth 
century; Mr. Landon writes a handbook 
rather than a history, and has his eye on 
the present and its needs rather than on the 

ast and its achievements. ‘Teachers who 

now their work will find more interest, 


perhaps, in Mr. Mahaffy and Mr. Laurie; 





intending teachers, who wish to learn their 
work, will do well to turn to Mr. Landon. 

It should be distinctly stated that the 
work neither has nor pretends to originality 
in its material. ‘‘ Invention or novelty,” 
Mr. Landon tells his readers, 

‘*has not been my aim...... Though I have not 
scrupled to make use of any facts of value within 
my reach, these have not been adopted without 
careful examination, and their points of con- 
nexion with the general subject realized.” 

This modest claim is more than justified. 
New ideas the book has not; but it would 
be hard to find a treatise in which the many 
truisms which are systematically ignored in 
the practice of education are more lucidly 
set forth or more temperately and rationally 
insisted on. The book, in fact, is a copious 
and well-written reminder to teachers that 
their object—the spread of knowledge and 
development of character—and their subject 
—the youthful mind and body—have each 
their laws and limitations. The special danger 
of teachers, especially in large schools, has 
been said to be “the not seeing the wood 
for the trees.” It will not be Mr. Landon’s 
fault if we fail to recognize the opposite 
error as far more prevalent and dangerous, 
‘the not seeing the trees for the wood.” 
In all systems which involve teaching large 
numbers of boys en bloc, and particularly in 
the large day-schools which Mr. Landon 
appears to have specially in view, this is the 
danger. And in our public schools, where, 
as has been well said, the boarding-house 
master becomes “a professional parent,’’ it 
is at once his highest duty and his greatest 
difficulty to realize and remember the in- 
dividual disparity of boys who yet have to 
be treated collectively. 

Of the three parts of which this treatise 
consists, the first, dealing largely with the 
metaphysics of education, has perhaps the 
most interest for the non-professional reader ; 
but on the whole it is the least valuable 
part of the work, educationally considered. 
In spite of the well-meant and wise caution 
against individualizing the faculties into 
‘‘ substantial entities, personages who some- 
times agree and sometimes differ,” we think 
that, for most teachers, the mere attempt to 
realize in practice a distinction between 
‘sensation, perception, conception, attention, 
memory, imagination, judgment, reason,” 
would lead them either into the fallacy of 
personifying these faculties or into sheer be- 
wilderment and distraction. Even the widest 
and most generally comprehended of these 
ternis—sensation, memory, and imagination 
—are sufficiently difficult to discriminate with 
the precision: at which Mr. Landon aims. 
He has fallen into a common and very pardon- 
able error—that of supposing that in the 
educational labyrinth every clue is useful. 
On the contrary, in a multiplicity of clues 
lies confusion. We doubt if it be well to 
impress quite so strongly on the inexpe- 
rienced teachers for whom this volume is 
largely intended the great complexity, the 
manifold subdivisions, of the human intellect. 
With this demurrer, however, we hasten to 
say that the chapter on memory (pp. 36-79) 
is excellent. Here is a maxim, obvious, 


indeed, yet so constantly forgotten that 
educators of youth as well as of childhood 
should have it by heart :— 

‘*Children must not be hurried ; one point 
must be allowed time to ‘soak in’ before the 








next is given. Many a teacher ruins the effect of 
his work, not only by talking too fast, but by saying 
too much. The children do not seem to realize 
what he has just said, and instead of giving 
them time to collect themselves, he starts off 
instantly to put the fact in some new way....., 
All that was wanted was a little patience.” 

The following is a singularly lucid distine- 
tion between the operation of a powerful and 
that of an ordinary mind. After describing 
the slow process whereby a mixed and com- 
plex idea takes its place amid the furniture 
of the mind, Mr. Landon adds:— : 

‘‘Powerful minds assimilate complex ideas in 
this way far more readily and completely than 
ordinary minds, so that large stores of informa- 
tion, which are simply retained as an act of what 
is usually called memory by the latter, are by the 
former grasped by a kind of instinct in all their 
fulness and diversity of form, and are ready at 
any instant for any use to which they can be ap- 
plied. The more our knowledge is of this digested 
kind, the more truly may it be said that it ‘is 
power.’ Newton and Shakespeare, though not 
possessed of any remarkable faculty of memory 
in the ordinary sense, readily assimilated know- 
ledge in this perfect way ; and hence were able 
to make such powerful and extensive use of it.” 


Shakspeare’s intuitional grasp and power 
of survey over a subject—such, ¢.g., as 
Roman history, of which his actual know- 
ledge in detail must have been very slight 
—have not, so far as we know, been better 
defined than in these words of Mr. 
Landon’s. 

Part ii. deals with organization in all its 
branches, from the history of the Bell and 
Lancastrian systems down to the latest and 
most approved theories of school drainage 
and ventilation. Even the kinds of ham- 
mocks and cots best suited for infant 
learners who enjoy temporary reprieve from 
toil are duly noted by Mr. Landon. 
Perhaps the most generally interesting 
portion of these chapters is that in 
which he discusses the American system 
of mixed schools. His dwn suspense of 
judgment on this question is very intel- 
ligible, considering the great diversity of 
testimony from experience. In Holland, 
Switzerland, and to.some extent in Scotland, 
as an inheritance from the Stow system, it 
meets with favour; in Germany and France 
with little or none; in America, we are told, 
‘‘ where there has been a thorough trial of 
the co-education of boys and girls, the tes- 
timony seems to be . . . almost exclusively 
favourable to that system.” In the face of 
the serious dangers and the marked advan- 
tages which the system presents, most 
readers will agree with Mr. Landon that 
‘“‘the question is mainly one of good or bad 
government.” But the whole of part ii. 
is excellent, showing everywhere exhaustive 
practical knowledge of the subject, and that 
best form of enthusiasm that will stoop to 
details and minutiae where it feels them to 
be all-important. A teacher must be either 
very skilled or very self-confident who can 
afford to neglect Mr. Landon’s compilation 
of precepts. 

Part iii., dealing with discipline and moral 
training, takes the reader on to very serious 
and debatable ground. These chapters on 
a first perusal may seem somewhat peremp- 
tory and dogmatic; a closer examination 
will, we think, show Mr. Landon to have 
earnest and confident opinions which, if 
at times they approach the straits of nar- 
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rowness, never pass through them into the 
stagnant sea of bigotry. 

‘‘ Religion,” he says, ‘for children should be 
essentially cheerful To associate abolition of 
all pleasure, a melancholy bearing, or even 
undue gravity with religious duties, is to repel 
children and engender an impression of weari- 
ness and distaste which it will be very difficult 
to get rid of.” 

Familiar as this warning sounds, the 
frequency of the last-named phenomena 
shows that Mr. Landon is right in giving it 
again and authoritatively. We are inclined 
to believe, however, that the cause of children 
being so often wearied and bored with 
religious subjects lies rather in the church 
than in the school. Services and sermons, 
both too protracted, and the unnaturally 
forced stillness are a much greater detriment 
to youthful impressions of religion than the 
school Bible lesson, which a very moderate 
teacher can make interesting, and a skilful 
one perfectly fascinating. Mr. Landon, so 
far as we observe, does not mention the 
most frequent cause, though he is most 
wholesomely conscious of the effect. Once 
or twice he seems to be so eager to produce 
sound religious impressions as to be oblivious 
of some serious dangers. We cannot be- 
lieve, ¢.g., that the true reason for avoiding 
religious controversy in teaching children is 
the rather shabby one suggested on p. 309, 
that they are likely to find out that we dis- 
agree, and consequently to hold lightly by 
the truths we teach. This policy was long 
pursued—to some extent is still pursued—in 
our public schools, with what results to faith 
and sincerity, both among masters and beys, 
we do not now care to describe. With very 
young children, fortunately, we need no 
such dubious or sophistical arguments. No 
“arcanum,” no dishonesty is implied in 
teaching, ¢.g., Scripture before you raise 
questions of its inspiration. The young 
must see a subject before they scrutinize its 
bearings, learn Christian doctrines before 
they examine their claims. But this cannot 
be secured by reservations on the part of 
the teacher. Be straightforward, teach one 
thing ata time, and if a lad asks a question, 
even an awkward question, answer it frankly. 
Such, we think, is the golden rule. We 
do not mean that Mr. Landon transgresses 
it positively, but negatively he fails, we 
think, to warn youn g teachers that sincerity 
has claims as well as prudence. 

Another point on which we rather differ 
from Mr. Landon is his precept, several 
tumes repeated, never to threaten. By reading 
between the lines one may discern that he 
means “never bluster.” But a threat made 
calmly is a most potent instrument of order, 
is perfectly consistent with dignity, and, 
above all, is really justly due to boys before 
punishment falls on them. Few children 
can keep a whole code of rules attentively 
before their mind; a calm reminder of the 
result of an infraction is both mercy and 
justice. It is impossible to rise from a 
perusal of this volume, or indeed of any in 
this series, without a strong hope that educa- 
tion is rapidly ceasing to be a mere wilder- 
ness of more or less wasteful experiments. 

certain scientific precision, coupled with a 
real enthusiasm for the practical application 
of theory, forms the surest indication of an 
advancing and developing art. The feeling 
that pervades and concludes Mr. Landon’s 





book—the feeling that the really successful 
teacher affects the future of a nation in no 
small degree—is notoriously influencing the 
universities—that is, the best of England’s 
youth at the time they choose their pro- 
fession—more and more every year. The 


situation, however, has its dangers. Mr. 
Magnus is to be congratulated on the guides 
he has provided for us through the gloom. 








Uddnavarga: a Collection of Verses from the 
Buddhist Canon. Translated from the 


Tibetan by W. Woodville Rockhill. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


No Buddhist book has attracted more notice 
or been more frequently translated than 
‘Dhammapada.’ It has been held up asa 
book absolutely necessary for any correct 
understanding of the real ideas of Gautama. 
It is satisfactory to find that there exists in 
the northern school of Buddhism so exact a 
rendering of every important verse of that 
book as is found in the translation before us. 
‘Udinavarga,’ or chapters of udinas, 
where udina means a verse or stanza, con- 
tains 989 githas, included in thirty-three 
chapters. Each chapter has a separate 
subject or text in reference to which the 
verses are arranged, each verse consisting 
of seven or nine syllables. Of these verses 
300 are nearly identical with verses found 
in the southern edition of ‘Dhamma- 
pada,’ and 150 more resemble verses of 
that work. This shows that the northern 
and southern books are framed on one 
model. Mr. Rockhill, however, argues, 
from a consideration of differences or varia- 
tions that occur, that there were different 
versions existing from an early date, and 
that the Pali and northern Buddhist 
translations were made from these, inde- 
pendently of each other. The opinion that 
the founder of Buddhism attached great 
importance to such verses as these, and that 
he advocated their use by all his disciples, 
appears a sound one, and meets the require- 
ments of the case. No doubt some verses 
were handed down by one master and some 
by another in different places, and probably 
in different dialects, and hence the difference 
between the north and south; but they were 
all received as having come from Buddha’s 
time and his mouth. Hence the many ver- 
sions or compilations bearing this name of 
‘‘law verses.’ There are at least three, if not 
four, such books in the Chinese ‘ Tripitaka,’ 
this one in Tibet, and the Pali book in the 
south. It is a good thing to know that 
north and south stand together in this 
particular. So little has been done in the 
way of translations of early books in the 
northern canon, that it has been frequently 
asserted that the northern books are of no 
value for a critical examination of early 
Buddhism. But when we recollect the 
number of these books as recently cata- 
logued, and the difficulty of translating 
them, such a conclusion will appear to every 
one premature. Yet, no doubt, proof has 
been wanting up to the last year or two that 
primitive Buddhism is represented textuall. 
either in Tibet or China. This book wi 
do much to settle the question, and if we 
may receive the assurance of the few persons 
able to speak on the point, there are many 
other texts of an equally early date to be 
found both in China and Tibet. 





Mr. Rockhill is inclined to think that his 
Tibetan text wasmade froma Sanskrit version 
in the dialect prevalent in Kashmir in the 
first century B.c., and that the compiler 
Dharmatrata lived at that period and in 
that country. In the preface to the Chinese 
edition of the book, called in the language 
of that country the ‘‘Sitra of the dawn,” it is 
said that Dharmatrata was uncle of Vasu- 
mitra. There was a celebrated Vasumitra 
who lived just at the time named above, and 
if he was the nephew of Dharmatrita the 
date of the book might be considered to be 
fixed. This is not certain, however, and 
therefore the matter must be judged by 
eggs er only ; we have seen which way 

r. Rockhill leans. The earliest Chinese 
version of a work drawn up by Dharmatrata 
bearing the title‘ Dhammapada’ or ‘ Dharma- 
pada’ dates from a.p. 221, so that we have 
the limits fixed between the first century Bc. 
and the early part of the third ceutury a-p. 
for Dharmatrita himself, and probably there- 
fore for the work before us. We should 
remark, however, that the Chinese transla- 
tion of the ‘ Udinavarga’ is no earlier than 
the beginning of the fifth century a.p. 

There is no need to look far into this 
book to be assured of its value. Each verso 
that occurs in the Pili version is bracketed 
with the number in the Tibetan book, so 
that comparison is rendered easy. In the 
notes are useful illustrations judiciously ab- 
breviated from the commentary of Pradj- 
havarman, who lived in Kashmir in the 
ninth century a.v. He is named in the 
‘Bstan-hgyur’ as a translator of Indian 
works into Tibetan, and amongst other com- 
mentaries composed by him is this one, the 
‘ Udinavarga-vivarana.’ At the end of his 
book Mr. Rockhill has translated a small 
text called ‘Githasamgraha,’ written by 
Vasubandhu, a celebrated northern Buddhist 
patriarch. There-is also a useful com- 
parative table, forming an index, in which 
verses found in the ‘ Udinavarga’ agreeing 
with others found in Mr. Beal’s translation 
of the ‘ Fi-kheu-pi-u’ are bracketed together, 
and also similar verses in the southern copy 
of ‘Dhammapada’ and the ‘ Sutta Nipata.’ 

To select passages from this work showing 
the lofty tone of Buddhist morality would be 
easy. They follow one another like sen- 
tences in Seneca or Marcus Aurelius, full of 
beauty. The subject has been frequently 
handled and needs no fresh illustration. 
We cannot doubt that the founder of this 
religion was a man deeply imbued with a 
love of purity and truth. He was also a 
wise teacher, and in framing these verses 
and instilling them in the minds of his 
hearers he did very much to produce the 
lasting result that followed his mission. 
And we do not see any reason to doubt that 
the high moral tone that runs through his 
doctrine has done much to help forward the 
world in its progress. We may not know 
in what exact shape or way, but a seed of 
truth, wherever it is sown, will w and 
increase and spread, despite all hindrance 
or apparent weakness. Buddhism in its 
career has been perverted into many shapes 
= made to answer we. paar : ut yet, 

ongside the praying wheels and the magic 
eee aah the out charms of which we 
read in the work of Schlagintweit, and 
which make the Buddhism of Tibet a by- 
word with many, there comes out, like the 
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lotus on the miry pond, this book of pure 
morality and noble sentiment. We hope 
Mr. Rockhill may go on with the studies he 
has taken up, and still further vindicate the 
claims of northern Buddhism, and clear it 
from the suspicions that have been cast on it. 








History of the Irish People. By W. A. 
O’Conor, B.A. 2 vols. (Manchester, 
A. Heywood & Sons; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Tue subject of this work is not the history 

of Ireland, but that of the aboriginal popula- 

tion of the island, their wrongs and suffer- 
ings, their struggles and endurance, from 
the first settlement of mankind in that 
country down to 1883. The condition of 

Ireland has been admittedly a disgrace to 

Christianity, at least since the date at which 

the Pander wrote that St. Brigitta was in- 

formed by the angel that a land in the west 
part of the earth was the Christian land in 
which most souls were damned, and that the 
cause thereof was that there was there con- 
tinual war, root of hate and envy, and of 
vices contrary to charity; and he further 
showed her the souls of Christian folk of 
that land falling down into hell as thick as 

a hail shower. 

To account for the miseries of the Irish 
peasant Mr. O’Conor propounds a remark- 
able theory, which, so far as we can under- 
stand it, is an exaggeration of the assump- 
tion which underlies the history of the 
Norman conquest by M. Thierry. The 
ancestors of the Irish people were an un- 
named tribe, who, at an unknown date, 
“took possession of our fields without human op- 
position, whose progress was unmarked by blood- 
stained and burning homesteads, whose children 
were neither disciplined in cruelty by the arrogant 
relation of their fathers’ crimes, nor reconciled 
to injustice by enjoying the proceeds of another’s 
toil, nor prevented from the pursuit of excel- 
lence by inheriting the fictitious and ready- 
made superiority of caste. The first ancestry of 
the Irish people is represented by justice.” 


This wholly unknown, but most interesting 
people would have developed the highest 
form of civilization and the purest morality, 
but that unfortunately from so remote a 
date as 2200 8.c., when Partholan found 
them in peaceful possession of the island, 
they have been conquered by barbarous 
invaders, who have continuously oppressed 
them during a period of more than four 
thousand years. 

‘*The original people of Ireland, its rightful 
owners and first civilizers, were reduced to in- 
feriority and obscurity by successive hordes of 
barbarian invaders. These invaders, one after 
the other, were trodden down to the level of 
those whom they themselves had each helped in 
turn to subjugate and despvil. But when com- 
pelled to share their fortunes, they became par- 
ticipators and heirs of their rights, their virtues, 
and their genius ; and if we would seek for the 
men who, at home or abroad, have been an 
honour to their country, we shall not as a rule 
discover them either in the ranks of the last 
conquerors or in any preceding tribe who have 
gained or maintained a position in that rank, 
but we shall find them, in all tribes and races 
alike, after they have been purified by the 
suffering and inspired by the faith of the Irish 
people.” 

It may be satisfactory for the English 
nation to discover that they are not specially 
guilty in the matter of Ireland, but that they 


have treated the aborigines in a fashion to 
which they should have become previously 
accustomed during the considerable period 
of more than 3,500 years. The amount of 
confidence that may safely be given to the 
details of events extending over so many 
thousands of years may be ascertained by 
our author’s representation of the transac- 
tions of the last dozen years :-— 

‘*The Home Rule movement commenced in 
1870. The Irish Nationalists and the English 
Liberals were never on more cordial terms than 
during its continuance, and the hopes of Ireland 
were never nearer fruition. The organization 
in England suddenly got into the hands of the 
enemy. Home Rule officials from Ireland 
declared in public meetings in English towns 
that the Irish discarded the Liberals and pre- 
ferred Tory assistance. The policy thus initiated 
culminated in the imprisonment of the Irish 
parliamentary leaders. When they showed a 
disposition to retrace their steps, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke were murdered in 
open day almost in sight of policemen who 
refused to interfere. Murder was loosed and the 
assassin’s dagger was followed by the thunder of 
coercive legislationin London. But the Liberals 
were true to their principles, and passed a 
further measure of land law reform.” 

The moral of the work is summed up in 
the following highly rhetorical, but rather 
incomprehensible passage :— 

‘¢ A short time ago two strangers from England 
visited the Phoenix Park Zoologica] Gardens. 
Their attention was caught by an eagle in an iron 
cage, which flapped its wings continuously as if 
in flight. They attempted to attract its notice, 
but its eyes remained fixed on the horizon, 
and the movement of its wings never ceased. 
They went through the other portions of the 
gardens, and on their return the bird was 
occupied as before. As they departed they 
again and again looked back, and to the last 
the eagle was winnowing the air with its pinions, 
and gazing into the far distance.” 

There is little need to criticize the extra- 
ordinary opinions, antiquarian, ethnological, 
and historical, set forth in these volumes. 
It is surely a proof of the general ignorance 
of Irish history among the English public 
that two respectable publishing firms in 
Manchester and London should think it 
worth while to publish such a work in two 
handsome volumes. 








The Land of Fetish. By A. B. Ellis. 

man & Hall.) 
Tu1s entertaining and instructive volume 
has made its appearance most opportunely, 
for the recent advances of the French towards 
the Niger and the Congo, no less than their 
occupation of Porto Novo in May last, and 
the threatened restoration of Koffi Calcalli 
to the throne of Ashanti, have directed 
public attention to the west coast of Africa. 

The author, a captain in the 2nd West 
India Regiment, presents us with the re- 
sults of personal experience, gained between 
the years 1877 and 1881, in the course of 
which he visited every British settlement of 
importance between the Gambia and the 
Old Calabar river. His book is not that of 
an explorer, and although he amply notices 
such native customs as fall under the ob- 
servation of a traveller who keeps to the 
beaten tracks, he dwells more especially 
upon the social and political aspects of 
British West Africa. He is a pessimist, 
like most writers on his subject. Faint 


(Chap- 








unqualified admiration never. Yet thy 
amusing way in which he writes aboy 
vainglorious governors, incapable colonia] 
officials, wicked missionaries, conceite 
negroes, and benighted home authoritix 
cannot fail to put his readers in a 
humour, and make them almost forget tha 
things in this part of the world are so badly 
managed as they appear to be. 

If we may believe the author, Britis, 
‘prestige ”” in this part of the world jx 
quite a thing of the past, on the Gambig 
(which he thinks ought to have been ey. 
changed in 1874 for Grand Bassam, Assinj, 
and Gabun) no less than further west 
the Gold Coast and in Dahome. On th 
Gambia the ‘‘ natives laugh at the idea of 
England being a powerful kingdom, sing 
her might is only represented by a miserable 
force of one hundred policemen’’; whilst a 
Whydah, ever since the acceptance of only 
part of an indemnity demanded for an out. 
rage upon a British subject, the 
‘natives are beginning to regard Great Britain 
as a power which is satisfied with threatening 
punishment, and one that would not go to any 
trouble to obtain actual redress, especially where 
the offending state was powerful.” 

Under these circumstances it is a consola- 
tion to find from the author’s own narrative 
of Ashanti politics since 1874 that Great 
Britain need simply stretch forth her arm in 
order to recover all the prestige she ever pos- 
sessed. Ashanti no more than Dahome has 
been called upon to pay the whole of the 
war indemnity demanded by Lord Wolseley, 
whilst the supineness of the colonial officials 
encouraged King Mensah in his schemes for 
recovering the predominant position which 
had been lost. Yet in 1879, when Ashanti 
seriously threatened war, the energetic atti- 
tude of Capt. Lees sufficed to avert the 
threatened danger. And again in 1881, 
when the arrival of an Ashanti embassy 
at Cape Coast Castle with the now famous 
golden axe produced a memorable scare, 
it only needed the arrival of a few black 
soldiers from Sierra Leone to induce the 
king to disclaim all hostile intentions and 
to sue for the re-establishment of friendly 
relations. The author is very severe upon 
the Governor, Sir J. Rowe, of whose con- 
duct it is said that “had Government been 
desirous of war they could hardly have 
adopted a policy more likely to produce the 
result,” and that he made European residents 
believe that he, ‘‘for some reason of his 
own, was bent upon forcing on a war.” Yet, 
after all, peace was maintained and the king 
paid 2,000 ounces of gold “as a proof of his 
friendship.” 

The chapters dealing with the Governor's 
‘life in the bush,” where his alleged “un- 
controllable mania for playing at soldiers 
and commanding smail expeditionary forces 
composed of policemen and carriers” was 
allowed free scope, are some of the most 
amusing in the book. If we are to accept 
literally every statement therein made, this 
governor is surrounded by quite a court of 
sycophants. At the termination of an inter- 
view with Buaki, the King of Ashanti’s am- 
bassador, the Governor, on shaking hands, 
is recorded to have said, ‘‘ You see, I am 
not a mud-fish !”’ 

“One of the retinue immediately nudged me 
and said, ‘There! did you hear that?’ 





praise is accorded but rarely by him, 





replied, ‘Yes.’ ‘Ah! it’s a beautiful sinile, 
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now, isn’t it?’ I said, ‘I don’t quite see how.’ 
‘What! you don’t see it? ‘No.’ ‘That ’s 
strange. You’ve been acquainted with the 
coast a long time, too. Well, the mud-fish is a 
stupid kind of fish that, instead of trying to 
escape, buries itself in the mud, and allows itself 
to be easily caught by the hand. The Governor 
used the expression to mean that he wasn’t a 
fool.’” 

The Governor’s saying, however, is evi- 
dently capable of various interpretations, 
some of which were divulged by members 
of his suite. Said one :— 

“©¢The mud-fish is a cunning kind of fish, 
which, when pursued, stirs up the mud all 
round to make the water thick, so that it can’t 
be seen. The Governor said that he wasn’t a 
mud-fish, meaning that he had no necessity for 
hiding his whereabouts.’” 

Another volunteered a third explanation of 
this ‘‘ ingenious simile ”’:— 

“¢The mud-fish is a fish covered with 
yenomous spines, which cause nasty wounds if 
you happen to touch them. The Governor said 
he was not a mud-fish, to reassure Buaki, and 
let him know that he was not going to hurt 
him.’” 

Here is a fourth interpreter, who declares 
the simile to “be patent to the meanest 
intellect ”:— 

‘©¢The mud-fish is a worthless kind of fish 
that nobody would take the trouble to catch ; 
the Governor used the comparison to mean that 
he was somebody of importance.’ ”’ 

Before concluding our notice we may 
refer to what the author says about mis- 
sionaries. We are at one with him when 
he prefers the German system of training 
mechanics to the English one of turning out 
clerks and shopmen, who consider them- 
selves above work. But surely his assertion 
that ‘‘a// English missions on the west coast 
of Africa, of whatever denomination, are an 
utter failure,” is a little too sweeping. 

Christianity, according to the author, 
weans the African from a belief in fetish 
and all that sort of thing, but does not make 
him a better man morally: quite the con- 
trary, for the converted negro will take ad- 
vantage of the superstitions of his black 
countrymen in order to fleece them. Several 
instances of the kind are given, the most 
amusing being that of a black smuggler at 
Badagry, who established his illicit stores 
of rum inside the great Fetish - ground, 
“where no native wandering in the outer 
darkness of unbelief would dare to venture.” 

Really base was the conduct of a black 
missionary on the Gold Coast, who offered 
to sell a couple of gaudily dressed girls to 
the officers of the author’s regiment, to 
while away the time at Anamaboe, which 
he described as “‘rather dull place for 
Europeans.” The bargain was declined, 
as a matter of course, but lest we should 
feel too indignant with our black brother, 
the author winds up the story in his usual 
style :— 

“A little abashed at the manner in which we 
had treated his offer, the preacher sent away 
the two young ladies, and, beginning to have a 
faint idea that he had somehow not risen in our 
estimation, he endeavoured to retrieve his lost 
ground by falling back upon his more legitimate 
occupation, and asked that we should delay 
our departure in order that he might preach a 
Sermon to the men. The hypocrisy of this 


proposition, coming as it did immediately after 
the other, was more than we could stand, and, 
expressing our thoughts in unequivocal terms, 





we paid him what we owed, went out, and got 
the men together to march off. The village 
pastor, however, was not going to be done out 
of an opportunity of showing forth before his 
unsophisticated flock, and, while we were prepar- 
ing to start, delivered an exhortation in which 
‘the sword of the Lord and of Gideon,’ ‘ soldiers 
of the Lord,’ ‘ smite with the edge of the sword,’ 
and similar expressions, were jumbled to- 
gether in a meaningless jargon ; while when we 
moved off he strode alongside for some distance, 
open-mouthed, shouting in a discordant voice 
that highly appropriate hymn called ‘ Hold the 
Fort,’ the work of those itinerant vendors of 
religion Messrs. Moody and Sankey.” 

Making every allowance for the bad 
quality of the material with which our mis- 
sionaries have to deal in Western Africa, 
we cannot help thinking that more satis- 
factory results could be obtained by insisting 
upon the moral training rather than upon 
doctrinal subtleties and the acquisition of 
the shibboleths of the meeting-house. The 
author is sure of the approval of many West 
Africans when he says :— 

** Whenever I meet such creatures as this 
local preacher I am moved to anger, and restrain 
myself only with difficulty. Little children in 
England stint themselves in the luxury of sweets 
by giving of their scarce pence to aid the ‘ poor 
missionaries,’ and people who can ill afford to be 
charitable contribute their mite to further the 
promulgation of Christianity among heathen 
negroes, while scoundrels like this preacher 
batten upon the su! scriptions thus raised, live 
in the best house in the village, acquire authority 
and wealth, and lead a happy life of idleness 
and vice. The persons who draw up those 
highly coloured mission reports for the benefit 
of the gullible British public have a great deal 
to answer for.” 

‘The Land of Fetish’ is undoubtedly an 
amusing book ; but although as a contribu- 
tion to the history of the period it is not 
without value, its assertions and conclusions 
cannot be accepted without reserve. 








Pindar: the Nemean and Isthmian Odes. 
Edited by C. A. M. Fennell, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge, Pitt Press.) 

EncovuraGeD by the warm praise with which 

Mr. Fennell’s edition of the Olympian and 

Pythian odes was everywhere received, the 

Pitt Press Syndicate very properly invited 

him to continue his work and edit the 

remainder of Pindar. His second volume, 
which has just appeared, completes his task. 

It contains the Nemean and Isthmian odes 

and the fragments, together with copious 

and interesting indices to both volumes. 

The two together form the first edition of 

Pindar which has been published by any 

English scholar since Donaldson’s of 1841. 
Four years have elapsed since Mr. Fennell 

gave us his first instalment, but every page 

of the second bears witness that his time has 
been sedulously occupied. In the interval, 
moreover, many contributions to Pindaric 
literature have been made by other hands. 
Prof. Mahaffy has avowed, with character- 
istic courage, that he finds Pindar dull 
and affected, and believes him to have been 
indifferent honest ; Prof. Jebb, on the other 
hand, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, has 
published an elaborate monograph, main- 
taining that Pindar was the poet par excel- 
lence of Panhellenism, the prophet of every 
national ideal, the priest of every local or 
national tradition. On the Continent, Pin- 
daric study has been more purely philological. 








Mezger alone has produced a complete 
edition, but Moritz Schmidt, Briiuning, and 
other Germans have issued many abhand- 
lungen, vortrdge, and other such essays as 
German universities require from their 
students and teachers. Taris also and Yale 
have contributed their share, and of course 
a great part of recent archeological work 
has a direct bearing on Pindar, for whom, 
indeed, according to Prof. Jebb, ‘‘ the most 
indispensable commentary” is ‘‘the recon- 
struction of old Greek life.” All these 
materials Mr. Fennell has read and digested ; 
he has collected from many eminent Cam- 
bridge scholars — Dr. Scott, for instance, 
and Mr. Fanshawe, and Prof. Postgate— 
abundance of MS. notes; he has consulted 
experts in archeology—in a word, he has 
taken every pains to ensure that his edition 
of Pindar shall not leave unnoticed any 
available source of illustration. It is, 
however, by no means a mere compi- 
lation. Mr. Fennell is too good a scholar, 
a man also of too much shrewdness and 
intellectual sympathy, to be inclined jurare 
in verba magistri. His notes are full of 
original ideas cggefully worked out, and 
if he often adopts the opinion of other 
editors, he does not do so without making it 
sufficiently plain that he has discussed the 
question for himself and decided it upon 
the evidence. As a handy and instructive 
edition of a difficult classic no work of recent 
years surpasses Mr. Fennell’s ‘ Pindar.’ 

In this second volume Mr. Fennell has 
found it necessary, owing, no doubt, to the 
accumulation of materials, to alter slightly 
his original procedure. He gives less trans- 
lation and a great deal less etymology, 
but the latter element, though reduced in 
quantity, is by no means inferior in quality. 
We may mention, for instance, the note 
(‘ Nem.’ i. 50) on the derivation of xvdéadov 
from root skand, ‘‘ bite’’; another (‘ Nem.’ iv. 
51) on dvarproig ; another (‘ Nem.’ vii. 86) 
on tporpesv, which Mr. Fennell connects 
with the Sk. root pri, “enjoy,” Goth. friyon, 
‘“‘to love,” our “ friend”; another (‘ Isthm.’ 
ii. 28) on dAgos; and more. But Mr. Fennell 
is probably right in curtailing the amount 
of actual translation in his notes. The 
difficulty with Pindar is not, as a rule, how 
to make any sense at all, but rather how to 
make such a sense as is best warranted by 
Pindaric grammar or supplies the best con- 
nexion of thought. The translation, there- 
fore, which an editor prefers may be readily 
suggested by the points which he raises for 
discussion, and students who are sufficiently 
advanced to read Pindar are usually both 
competent to take the hint and entitled to 
form an opinion on the disputed question. 
For our own part we do not always agree 
with the translation which Mr. Fennell 
gives, or by implication prefers, but we con- 
sider that he has fully discharged his duty 
with respect to all the passages on which we 
differ from him. Ilis opinions, at any rate, 
are supported by argument. He makes, 
for instance, much use of the causative middle, 
and on this subject he prints a short but 
solid essay. He had suggested inthe previous 
volume a theory of Pindaric collocation on 
which ho defends many interpretaticas 20 
one can say, after reading only his notv on 
‘Isthm.’ iii. 36, that he has not taken pains 
to justify his theory. The following notes 
also struck us especially, and are worthy of 
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attention, viz., on ‘Nem.’ y. 36, dApara, 
oxdppara; on ‘Nem.’ ix. 43, ddcopar; on 
‘Nem.’ xi. 42, gerundive use of the neuter 
participle ; ‘Nem.’ x. 30, ‘raparreirac; 
‘Isthm.’ i. 14, pev -re; ‘Isthm.’ iii. 538, 
poppay éxer with the dative; but the same 
carefulness is apparent throughout the work, 
and it is practically useless to cite particular 
specimens. 

A few examples, on the other hand, 
will show on what sort of occasions it 
is permissible to differ from Mr. Fennell. 
In ‘Nem.’ i. 26-28 the passage runs, 
‘‘ Strength displays itself in exploits, wisdom 
in counsel,” ésodpevov zpoideivy ovyyeves ots 
érerat. Mr. Fennell translates ‘‘In those 
whose birthright it is to foresee what shall 
be,” which is Pindaric and probably right ; 
but the words are obviously capable of the 
meaning ‘‘to foresee the future as akin 
to that which it follows.” In ‘Nem.’ iv. 
16-22 repyavra, in the sense of “escorting,” 
may very well belong to éppov, and vww may 
also refer to it. Later on (ll. 36 and 37) 
éu7ra. need not mean ‘‘ nevertheless,” but may 
be only “at any rate” or some such expres- 
sion of impatience; and,dvrirew’ ér:BovAia, 
instead of *‘ oppose evil designs,” makes far 
better sense as ‘“‘resist the temptation to 
plot ” or ‘‘ the thought of guile.” In ‘Nem.’ 
vii. 70 it seems to raise an unnecessary dis- 
pute to insist that Pindar is here alluding to 
something that Sogenes had actually done, 
&c. The last of these passages is the text 
on which Mr. Fennell takes occasion to pro- 
pound a new view of the pentathlon. It is 
generally admitted that the order of the 
contests in this group was dApa, dicxos, 
The 


dxwv (or dkwv, dicxos), Spdpos, rdAn. 
question is in what way the winner was 


selected. Dr. Pinder (‘Fiinfkampf der 
Hell.) holds that, after the leaping, 
only five competitors were left in, and the 
last man in each following contest was 
successively excluded. The winner, there- 
fore, might be a man who was successively 
fifth, fourth, third, second, and first. 
Prof. Gardner holds that the competitors 
were from the first drawn in pairs, who 
contended in all five contests. In each pair 
the winner of three contests against his 
opponent was kept in, and all such 
winners were paired again. Mr. Fennell 
is of opinion that competitors who had 
been beaten by any one man in three 
contests were compelled to retire, and that 
there was no pairing save for the wrestling. 
On this plan, supposing there were twenty- 
one competitors, obviously a man who was 
only sixth in the first four contests might 
possibly win the prize, and the more com- 
petitors there were the lower might be the 
standard of the victor. It seems to be in 
the highest degree improbable both that the 
Greeks would have adopted a scheme which 
involves a good deal of arithmetical difficulty, 
and that they would have delighted to honour 
an athlete who might have been soundly 
beaten in every kind of contest. The 
materials, however, for forming a judgment 
are so scanty and so apparently incongruous 
that Mr. Fennell is entitled to hold his 
opinion uncontradicted. We may mention, 
in conclusion, one or two misprints not in- 
cluded in the list of errata. On p. 31, note on 
1, 83, ‘Nem.’ iii. 33 should be ‘Nem.’ x. 33; 
p. 123, note on 1. 28, odoribus should be oloribus ; 
dyxeiac on p. 208, 1. 5, should be axeiras ; 





dpwtdxeia on p. 27, note, should be dp:orord- 
xewa; read also civ, p. 3, and réxrov’, p. 123. 
A second edition would be greatly improved 
by a complete apparatus criticus. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEE. 


On Foreign Soil. By M. Montgomery Camp- 
bell. 3 vols. (White & Co.) 

A Daughter of the Philistines, (Edinburgh, 
Douglas.) 

Mine Own People. By Louisa M. Gray. 
(Macniven & Wallace.) 


Tue plot of Miss Campbell’s story is not 
very exciting, nor can its elaboration have 
given her much trouble. It turns upon the 
fondness of a good and clever young man 
for the writings of Schopenhauer, and per- 
haps worse; though it is not clear whether 
the author believes that anything could be 
worse. Herbert’s latitudinarian tendencies 
cause his lady-love to throw him over; but 
a Scottish clergyman takes him in hand 
and makes him orthodox again, after which 
the scrupulous young lady restores him to 
favour. This is literally all the plot, and, 
as it is unfolded without passion, almost 
without tenderness, Miss Campbell should 
succeed in pleasing the large number of 
readers who profess to despise the sen- 
sational element in fiction. She appears to 
know a great deal of German and a little 
French ; but on the subject which is taken 
as the motif of her composition her know- 
ledge is manifestly no more profound than 
it is on the subject of lawn tennis, as illus- 
trated in the following sentences :— 

** They played on steadily for more than an 

hour, each having won even sets. The game 
which was to decide the conquest was a desperate 
struggle. Dick was serving to Blanche, and there 
were eager shouts of ‘forty, thirty, deuce, deuce 
again.’” 
It would be difficult to accumulate in a few 
words more inaccuracies on a familiar topic 
than are contained in these six lines. The 
best part of the story is that which recounts 
the fortunes of a subsidiary character, Josiah 
Atkinson ; and the pompous German uhlan 
is well drawn, apparently from life. 

‘A Daughter of the Philistines’ is a 
frankly American book. The story is of 
New York life, and everybody and every- 
thing in it have the air of New York about 
them. As the reader is taken ‘“‘down town” 
to business, or to Delmonico’s for luncheon, 
or to stroll along Fifth Avenue or in 
Madison Square, he feels that he is being 
made familiar with New York, as the novel- 
readers of years ago were made familiar 
with Rome and Venice. It is pleasant to 
read a genuinely American story, in which 
the scene never for a moment shifts to 
France or Italy. If the life shown in ‘A 
Daughter of the Philistines’ is neither 
very fresh nor very admirable, it is, at all 
events, depicted well. It is life on the sur- 
face—bric-d-brac, Stock Exchange, and flir- 
tation. Perhaps the most observable thing 
to an English reader is that the aim of the 
smart young men of New York is to be mis- 
taken for Englishmen. The German and 
French young men have lately had the same 
aim. Itis amusing to hear what are con- 
sidered to be the chief ways of appearing to 
be English. One should be supercilious 
and sleepy-looking, have a drooping blond 
moustache and a heavy drawl, and part one’s 





hair “in the back”’; be ashamed of American 
nationality, Washington, and the tea jp 
Boston Bay; talk about horses; redugg 
things to pounds, shillings, and pence jp. 
stead of dollars and cents; and yawn at, 
club window. It is amusing to see that fop 
an ideal of female beauty the writer turns 
to the Christmas numbers of our illustrated 
newspapers. As is the almost invariabl, 
tule in American novels, the heroine jg 
interesting, but the hero a prig. The 
book is written with a good deal of lively 
vigour, and is a favourable specimen of jts 
class. 

To those who have the leisure to read the 
prolix memoirs of the Ellersley and Grant 
families as collected by their present his. 
torian, some food for reflection may be pre. 
sented by the contrast not inaptly drawn in 
‘Mine Own People’ between the senti- 
mental joys and troubles of the well- 
nourished but uninteresting people at 
Ellersley Castle and the more practical 
experiences of the plainer folk at Forth. 
borough. There is a good deal that is 
attractive in the heroine, Marian Grant, 
though her affection for the family in which 
her earlier years of girlhood have been 
spent is almost too faithful, considering the 
shabby way in which Lady Ellersley casts 
Marian off when her daughter’s convenient 
‘‘companion” of the nursery becomes a 
possible rival inthe drawing-room. Marian 
has been spoilt by the fleshpots of Ellersley 
for a simpler life at home, and when she 
returns to the poor family circle in Scotland 
shows an amount of distaste and aversion 
which can hardly be accounted for, far less 
justified, by her preference for the softer 
surroundings of herchildhood. The mother 
who, in a moment of weakness, practically 
sold her child to her rich friend to save her 
from the miseries of an impoverished house- 
hold, and who afterwards feels the bitterness 
of having to overcome the estrangement 
which has grown up between herself and 
her daughter, is the most lifelike and in- 
teresting figure in the book. Anna, too, a 
true-hearted girl, with something a little 
stern in her outer seeming, is a noticeable 
figure; and altogether it may be said that 
there are many indications of insight 
into character which would have been 
more effective in a shorter © rrative. 
We confess to having no patio:ce with 
‘‘ Pet,” or her dignified elder brother, or 
her hysterical younger one, or her shallow 
mother, or her acrid aunt, or any of her 
belongings, though the author’s sympathies 
are evidently enlisted in favour of this 
tedious and egotistical family. 








Our Tour in Southern India. By Mrs. J.C. 
Murray-Ayusley. (White & Co.) 
Tus work is constructed on much the same 
lines as the volume of travels in Northern 
India (‘Our Visit to Hindostan, Kashmir, 
and Ladakh’) which we reviewed three 
years ago (January 30th, 1880). The 
general reader will probably find it deficient 
in variety and incident ; in fact, the greater 
part of the volume is occupied by. archi- 
tectural descriptions of the temples in the 
south of India. These descriptions are 
carefully written, with a good deal of detail, 
and are valuable, both from the writer's 
considerable knowledge of the subject, and 
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from the fact that the buildings described 
are much less generally known than the 
temples of Northern India. But though 
conveying much useful information as to 
details, they fail to give, and seem hardly 
to aim at giving, any distinct impressions 
of the general effect; and, indeed, to bring 
this effectually before the reader, such de- 
scription must almost of necessity be accom- 
anied by illustrations. That some slips 
should occur in a book of the kind is not 
to be wondered at; but it is curious that so 
painstaking a writer should think that the 
goddess ‘‘ Saraswati, the consort of Brahma,” 
is ‘‘ unknown in the north of India.” Her 
suggestion that the invocation to the “ jewel 
in the lotus,’ in the Buddhist formula 
‘«‘Qm mani padme hom,” refers to the tooth 
of Buddha enshrined in a jewelled lotus 
flower in Ceylon, will hardly, we think, 
bear examination. Her statement about 
the seeding of the bamboo is only partially 
correct. It is true that it seeds and dies 
down simultaneously over wide districts at 
intervals of about sixty years (in some few 
species it is about thirty years), but the pro- 
cess does not seem to be induced, as she 
supposes, by seasons of drought. 

The author describes the coffee plantations 
and the much less known cardamom gardens 
in Coorg, and gives some interesting notices 
of various aboriginal tribes. In the people 
of Mysore she remarks ‘‘ the same want 
of control over the muscles of the mouth 
which I had observed in the Gonds (an 
aboriginal race in the central provinces, 
who seem incapable of receiving much 
civilization). This seems to be one of the 
most marked characteristics of an inferior 
race. 

A reply made to her by a native is a good 
instance of the value with these people of 
a logical argument. They were opening a 
prehistoric tomb, formed of heavy blocks of 
stone. 


** A Gauda, or sort of headman of the village, 
came by whilst the excavation was going on. 
When he was asked what these places were, he 
said that they were the habitations of pigmy 
men, who were about two feet high ; and on its 
being suggested to him that such small people 
could not have moved stones of that size, the 
native replied that by night these little men are 
strong enough to move anything.” 


The author quotes other barbarous customs 
and superstitious beliefs, betokening pro- 
cesses of thought not easy for us to follow, 
belonging as they do to an intellectual stage 
far behind even the least advanced people 
of Europe, a stage at which modern theories 
of legislation can hardly be too cautiously 
applied. Readers may wish that a larger 
proportion of the book had been occupied 
with such matters, for the author shows 
no lack of the observing faculty. But the 
chapter on Madras, for instance, consists 
exclusively of an account of the visit to the 
wonderful rock-cut temples of the ‘‘ Seven 
Pagodas.” It is only fair, however, to add 
that this piece of description is clear and full 
of interest. We venture, however, to think 
that the historical résumés of the events con- 
nected with each of the districts visited are a 
mistake in a work of thiskind. They occupy 
a good deal of space, and yet necessarily 
consist of hardly more than strings of names, 
which convey littlereal information to readers 
not already acquainted with the events. The 





history of Ceylon, however, is sketched with 
more detail, and the account which the writer 
gives of the vicissitudes from earliest times 
of the Christianity which has always existed 
in Southern India, and of its appreciable 
effect on the condition and character of the 
people and on their feelings towards our- 
selves, is particularly interesting. 








Marivauz: sa Vie et ses Cuvres. Par Gus- 
tave Larroumet. (Paris, Hachette:) 


Ir is hardly possible to imagine a better 
example of the change which has come over 
French criticism in the last two generations 
than this book of M. Larroumet’s. Every 
one who is even slightly acquainted with 
French literature knows the pre-Sainte- 
Beuvian éloge. It was often admirably 
written ; it sometimes (especially in D’Alem- 
bert’s hands) contrived to give a good deal 
of positive information in the guise of easy 
narrative ; and occasionally (Rivarol’s essay 
on Dante is one of the best examples of 
this) it exhibited really subtle and profound 
critical faculty. But what, speaking roundly, 
it never did was to supply facts and figures, 
dates and piéces, in anything like ample 
measure. It is a curious exercise to reduce 
an old-fashioned éloge to the form of a bio- 
graphical dictionary article, and nobody 
who has not actually attempted this exer- 
cise would believe how slight an amount 
of positive knowledge the skilful éloge-maker 
used to beat out into yards of glittering 
foil. Since Sainte-Beuve all this has been 
changed, and a very Gradgrind could 
hardly quarrel with the fects and figures 
of many, if not most, modern French critical 
studies. But Sainte-Beuve himself saw the 
danger attending this, in many ways, salu- 
tary change, and M. Larroumet, with a 
great deal of courage, has quoted Sainte- 
Beuve’s warning at the very head of his 
own preface. ‘‘Le danger,” said Sainte- 
Beuve five-and-thirty years ago, ‘‘ serait de 
trop dispenser le critique de vues et d’idées, 
et surtout de talent. Moyennant quelque 
picce inédite qu’on produirait, on se croirait 
exempt d’avoir du goifit. L’apercu, cette 
chose légére, courrait risque d’étre étouffé 
sous le document.” 

M. Larroumet proceeds to argue that his 
master’s fears were vain; but we are afraid 
we must say that his own book proves the 
contrary. Not that M. Larroumet wants 
views or ideas or talent or taste—it would 
be exceedingly unjust to assert this of him ; 
but he has, perhaps deliberately, given him- 
self little chance of showing these good gifts 
in his careful and troubled search after ‘le 
document.” He has even pushed that search 
far beyond the district occupied by Marivaux 
himself, and into the country of the people 
who have talked about Marivaux. Perfectly 
unimportant criticisms of the present day, 
newspaper and review controversies about 
the respective merits of Marivaux and M. 
Octave Feuillet, choke up his ample pages, 
a full half of which is often poe oo | with 
notes in small and closely packed type. Worse 
than this, M. Larroumet’s modesty or his 
inveterate habit of citation seems to make 
him fearful of emitting a single critical 
opinion without producing chapter and 
verse for it, often from authorities of less 
than Bardolphian responsibility. Marivaux 
led a life which was comparatively uneventful 





and of which not very much is known; his 
work, though voluminous and highly inter- 
esting, displays comparatively few leading 
characteristics, which are repeated more or 
less expressively and successfully throughout 
its component parts. He is not, no doubt, 
to be ‘knocked off” in a mere essay, but a 
monograph on the scale of those now fre- 
quently written in England would find in 
him an almost ideally suitable subject. 
M. Larroumet has, in the close - packed 
manner just indicated, filled no less than 
650 large octavo pages. This would be a 
fault in literary perspective and proportion 
even if the materials of the edifice were 
much more satisfactory than they have been 
just shown to be. As it is, the book in- 
evitably suggests the terrible word ‘“ scho- 
liast,” which Sainte-Beuve lets drop in the 
context of the passage quoted above. 

At the same time it must be confessed 
that a secret shame invades the breast of 
the critic who has to find fault with M. 
Larroumet, so laborious, trustworthy, and 
useful is he. Nothing that modern exi- 
gence demands of the critical biographer is 
here wanting—bibliography, iconography, 
accounts and specimens of autographs, 
documents of a formal and legal nature 
concerning Marivaux, inquiry into the 
authenticity of the traditions as to his 
various residences, and accounts of the recent 
fortunes of his plays. It may be also fairly 
allowed that though, as has been said, M. 
Larroumet’s strong point is not original 
criticism, the section devoted to Marivaux’s 
miscellaneous prose works, and especially 
to his own critical attitude in the ‘ Spec- 
tateur,’ the ‘Cabinet d’un Philosophe,’ &c., 
contains a good deal which is not due to 
any predecessor. All the results of all pre- 
decessors, however, except those who have 
published since M. Larroumet’s manuscript 
was finished, are embodied and tested with 
great care, so that the book is a kind of 
Marivaux cyclopedia. For the student of 
literary history who is already more or less 
well acquainted with the subject the book 
is therefore very valuable. But we are 
not sure that for a novice in Marivaux 
it is well suited to give an idea of his 
singular talent—frivolous in appearance, 
unequal in expression, liable to be branded 
as affected and finicking, yet remarkably 
subtle, observant in all but the highest 
degree, allied to an unusually original 
literary faculty, and requiring only greater 
concentration to have enabled it to produce 
a masterpiece. Such a piece Marivaux un- 
doubtedly never did produce, and M. Lar- 
roumet’s comparison of him with the authors 
of masterpieces, such as Le Sage and 
Fielding, is unsatisfactory enough. But 
(whether this be an excuse or an aggrava- 
tion we hardly know) his almost ludicrous 
undervaluation of Fielding is evidently 
secondhand, and his less pardonable under- 
valuation of Le Sage is due to the same 
manner of judging by deputy. ‘With all 
drawbacks, however, the book is likely 
long to remain the most ample collection of 
facts on its subject, and we only hope it 
may be the forerunner of a suitable edition 
of Marivaux. The old collections are in- 
complete, incorrect, and wholly insufficient ; 
M. Edouard Fournier’s one-volume edition 
of the dramas is cumbrous in form and 
destitute of sufficient commentary; and of 
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the prose works, except ‘Marianne’ and the 
‘Paysan Parvenu,’ there is no modern 
edition at all. Perhaps Marivaux hardly 


enjoys the ‘cabinet rank” necessary for 
admission to the Regnier-Hachette collec- 
tions of grands écrivains; yet more than 
one member of that series is hardly his 
superior. 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


A Shorte Summe of the Whole Catechisme. By 
John Craig. Reprinted in Facsimile. (Edin- 
burgh, Douglas. )—There are few books relating 
to the history of the Scotch Kirk in the sixteenth 
century of more importance than this Catechism, 
and antiquaries are indebted to Mr. Law, who 
has not only undertaken the trouble of edit- 
ing it, but has given also a carefully written 
preface with a brief account of the author’s life. 
The original was printed by ‘‘ Henrie Charteris” 
at Edinburgh in 1581, and so rare is it now that 
only two copies are known—one in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, the other in the possession of the 
gentleman at whose request Mr. Law has pre- 
pared the present edition. John Craig in his 
time exercised nearly as great an influence in 
Scotland as his contemporary John Knox, and 
they fought and worked together in founding 
and establishing the Protestant Kirk. Craig 
lived through a long no less than a busy and 
perilous life ; he was born in 1512, and died in 
his eighty-ninth year. He saw the very begin- 
nings of the Reformation in Scotland, and was 
a chief actor inits progress for forty years. His 
early career was similar to that of many other 
well-known reformers of his day. Born and 
bred up in the Romish Church, he firmly 
believed her doctrines until he was nearly forty 
years old. Indeed, he must have been distin- 
— as a theologian, for, having joined the 

ominican Order, he was made rector of the 
college at Rome. But in his middle age he 
came across a copy of Calvin’s ‘ Institutes,’ and 
adopted quickly and with great fervour the 
opinions of the Genevan teacher. He seems to 
have gone through much danger, and barely 
escaped with his life on more than one occasion 
before he got back to Scotland. On his arrival 
there he at once took a prominent position, and 
was greatly mixed up with political questions in 
Queen Mary’s time, and afterwards during the 
early years of King James VI. Although he 
had been ordained priest before he left the 
Catholic Church, he followed the example of 
Cranmer and others, and married and had a 
family of children. His marriage probably took 
“place about 1574, so it is not quite true (as one 
of his adversaries wrote) that ‘‘this defrokit 
frere, being about fourscore zearis of aage, mariet 
a zoung las of xv zearis auld”; nor is it true 
that, like his friend Bernard Ochino, he ran 
away with a young Italian laundress, Craig’s 
wife seems to have been a decent woman, and 
survived her husband for more than thirty years. 
This present book, the ‘Shorte Summe of the 
Whole Catechisme,’ was drawn up when John 
Craig’s reputation was great in the newly estab- 
lished Kirk, and when he was nearly seventy 
years old. It probably is but an enlargement of 
previous shorter ‘‘Summes” of which no copies 
now exist. To these, and to this ‘‘Summe” 
especially, is to be traced the famous West- 
minster Catechism of the time of the English 
Commonwealth ; and not only the Catechism, 
but the still more famous Confession and 
Covenant. The ‘‘ Confession” of the Kirk of 
Scotland drawn up by Craig is attached to this 
edition of his Catechism, and omits the repudia- 
tion of episcopacy so prominent in the ‘‘Solemn 
League and Covenant” of half a century later. 
Nevertheless it speaks with no less vigour and 
earnestness against “‘the usurped authoritie of 
the Roman Antichrist upon the kirk,” and ex- 
presses utter detestation of ‘‘his five bastard 
sacramentis, his absolute necessitie of Baptisme, 





his blasphemous opinion of the reall presence of 
Christis bodie in the elementis, of his devilish 
Mes, his blasphemous Priesthid,” &. The 
theological character of the Catechism may be 
judged from the following extract :—‘‘ Q. What 
is y° Kirk? A. The whole companie of Godis 
elect called and sanctified. Q. Why is this 
Kirk only knowen to us by faith? A. Because 
it conteineth only Godis elect, quhilk are onely 
knowen to him selfe.” We have only further to 
add that this facsimile reprint is very creditably 
done in good black-letter type and upon a thick 
handsome paper. 

Acta Thome Greece partim cum Novis Codi- 
cibus contulit partim primus edidit, Latine recen- 
suit, prefatus est, indices adjecit, Max Bonnet. 
(Nutt.)—The apocryphal Acts of the apostle 
St. Thomas are of an early date, being already 
known to St. Augustine, and translated from the 
Greek into Syriac in the fourth century. Not 
unlike those of other apostles, they bear upon 
their face the marks of fabrication. All that is 
told about these primitive evangelists, their 
travels, miracles, transactions, and deaths, needs 
to be sifted, or rather summarily rejected, ex- 
cept what is collected either from the New 
Testament or from credible testimony. Spe- 
cially dubious is what we find about the apostles 
in writers subsequent to Eusebius. The Acts of 
St. Thomas have been already published by Thilo 
and Tischendorf in Greek, as also by Wright in 
Syriac and English. Portions have also been 
translated from the Ethiopic into English by 
Dr. Malan. The field, however, is not ex- 
hausted by these meritorious scholars. Max 
Bonnet, exploring the MSS. contained in the 
National Library at Paris, found codices de- 
scribing the life or passion of the apostle which 
had additional matter, and resolved to publish 
the result of his collations for the use of such 
scholars as are interested in the subject. His 
volume consists of three parts—the life in Greek, 
the miracles and passion in Latin. The Greek 
as Thilo found it was so imperfect that it is here 
increased by more than a half, besides the cor- 
rection of its text from various MSS. carefully 
noted by the present editor. The book or por- 
tion of the life of St. Thomas that relates his 
miracles was probably written by Gregory of 
Tours; that which describes his passion is either 
found in MSS. containing the miracles also, or 
in separate ones. The reader must be referred 
to the preface for an account of the various 
codices collated, and of the use made of them. 
The author has accomplished what he undertcok 
in a scholarly way, actuated by a strong desire 
to do well what he intended. His book is an 
important contribution towards a complete 
edition of the apocryphal life of the apostle, 
though he only professes to furnish material for 
a recension of the Greek Acts, while he hopes to 
perfect what he has begun in editing the Latin 
Acts after exploring other libraries than the 
Parisian one, especially those of Italy. Valu- 
able indices are added—one of passages from 
Scripture quoted or referred to; a second of 
Greek words in the Acts ; and a third of Latin 
words. The learned editor has commenced his 
labours in New Testament apocryphal literature 
in a scholarly fashion, and we trust that the 
first portion may be soon followed by the pro- 
mised Acts of John, Andrew, and others. The 
learned will surely welcome his supplements of 
the apocryphal code. 

The Polity of the Christian Church. By Alexius 
A. Pelliccia. Translated from the Latin by the 
Rev. J. C. Bellett. (Masters & Co.)—Rather 
more than one hundred years ago the original 
of the present translation was published at 
Naples, and intended to be a text-book for 
Roman Catholic students preparing for the 
priesthood. So far as it goes the book is useful 
enough as a compendium and guide to better 
works by more eminent authors. To speak of it, 
assome have, as ‘‘embracing the whole of archzo- 
logy in its full scientific extent” is absurd. 
But be this as it may, it is a matter of wonder 





$= 
that a Protestant clergyman should devote hig 
time to translating such a work, and recommend 
it to students preparing for orders in the Church 
of England. Mr. Bellett’s preface is very short 
and somewhat obscure. So far as we understand 
what he says, his translation is published under 
the sanction of Dr. Littledale, and he himself 
sees no reason to differ from the Catholic theo. 
logian except on a single point, viz., “hig 
treatment of the subject of the supremacy of the 
Pope.” Now, seeing that Pelliccia, among other 
matters, treats of the ‘‘ sacrament” of confi. 
mation and its especial ritual ; of the necessity 
of altar vessels, as used in the Church of Rome, 
and eucharistic vestments, and of the misga] 
itself ; of various benedictions, such as of holy 
water and the like; of the cultus and canonj- 
zation of saints, of the adoration of the 
cross, of the judicial powers of the Church, 
of sacramental confessions, and of extreme 
unction,—it is (to say the least of it) not a little 
extraordinary to find that upon none of these 
subjects, involving so many questions and go 
serious disputed between Catholics and Protest. 
ants, a Protestant clergyman dissents ‘“ from 
the views of his author.” Dr. Littledale, one 
of the chief champions of Protestantism at the 
present time, says (as quoted by Mr. Bellett), 
‘J think so highly of Pelliccia that I have more 
than once meditated translating him myself, 
though other more pressing calls have always 
thrust the notion aside.” We presume that 
the ‘‘more pressing calls” were the preparing 
of innumerable ‘‘ reasons against joining the 
Church of Rome” (if we remember the title 
rightly), but how Dr. Littledale reconciles the 
contradiction is not so clear. Pelliccia’s work 
isa kind of Bingham’s ‘Christian Antiquities,’ 
written from a Roman Catholic standpoint. 
But the subjects on which he treats are, 
after all, only a few out of the many in Bing- 
ham’s learned book; nor has his work any 
claim to be regarded as of high authority. It 
would have been easy to recommend to Mr. 
Bellett many Catholic theological books upon 
which he might more usefully have spent his 
time by translating them ‘‘for students in our 
theological and missionary training colleges”; 
we scarcely think that they will be repaid for 
the purchase of Pelliccia’s ‘Polity of the 
Christian Church.’ 

Die Altercatio Simonis Judaei et Theophili 
Christiani, nebst Untersuchungen weber die Anti- 
jiidische Polemik in der alten Kirche, und die Acta 
Archelai und das Diatessaron Tatians. Von A. 
Harnack.—Der Arethascodex Paris Gr. 451 zur 
Handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung der Griechischen 
Apologeten. Von O. v. Gebhardt. (Williams & 
Norgate.)—This work forms the third Heft of 
the first volume of a series of publications con- 
nected with the history of ancient Christian 
literature supplied by Harnack and Von Geb- 
hardt. The object of the two scholars is to 
edit the texts of treatises and to explain their 
contents in order to furnish new materials for the 
ecclesiastical historian, or, at least, correcter 
ones than such as exist. The title just given 
shows the contents of the brochure. Gennadius, 
a presbyter of Marseilles, who flourished about 
495 a.D., wrote a catalogue of authors continuing 
Jerome’s book ‘ De Viris Inlusiribus,’ in which 
he says, ‘‘ Another Evagrius wrote the disputa- 
tion between Simon a Jew and Theophilus a 
Christian.” The treatise was first printed by 
Martene, afterwards by Gallandi and Migne. 
Prof. Harnack has re-edited it with a revised 
text founded on the collations of MSS. and in 
part on conjecture. Who the writer was is not 
certain—whether the Evagrius who wasa French 
priest and the disciple of St. Martin, or some 
other of that name, or an author whose name 
is lost. All that is known is that He was 
probably a Frenchman who lived in the first 
half of the fifth century. The treatise had 
already obtained a wide circulation in the time 
of Gennadius and Marcellinus. The altercation, 
as it is called, consists of twenty-nine questions 
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and answers, with a concluding chapter. The 
Jew, who begins the argument, puts short ques- 
tions; the Christian’s answers are tolerably long. 
Of course the former is convinced, and is bap- 
tized in the end. All the arguments are based 
upon the Old Testament, the theme being stated 
at the commencement as Christ crucified. The 
work is an interesting link in the history of 
Christian apologetics, chiefly anti-Jewish ones. 
Harnack supposes that it is based on a trea- 
tise of the second century whose author was 
contemporary with Justin, in which case 
it is in substance a reproduction or transla- 
tion by the alleged writer Evagrius. For the 
sake of comparison he examines Tertullian’s 
tract against the Jews, Cyprian’s ‘ Testimonia,’ 
Lactantius’s ‘ Institutiones,’ and Justin’s dia- 
logue with Trypho. The disputation before us 
is also examined in connexion with that of Jason 
and Papiscus. The professor shows his thorough 
acquaintance with early Christian literature, 
and is well fitted for the task of editing ancient 
texts. His discussions of the subjects with 
which these texts are occupied are suggestive; 
but his judgment is not equal to his industry, 
and he is too fond of finding flaws in other 
critics. This, however, may be a thing of tem- 
perament more than of deliberate thought. The 
acts of the disputation between Archelaus, 
Bishop of Mesopotamia, and the heresiarch 
Manes belong to the first half of the fourth 
century, and are translated from the Syriac. 
These acts are only extant in a corrupt Latin 
translation made from the Greek, fragments of 
the latter being found in Epiphanius and Cyril 
of Jerusalem. It has been thought that the 
Syrian author of the acts made his gospel quota- 
tions from Tatian’s harmony, and if this be true 
textual criticism might be benefited ; but the 
thing is by no means certain. Harnack has 
made a minute collation of all these quotations, 
dividing them into three classes, and examining 
the particularsin each. But the result is unim- 
portant. Uncertainty attaches to most of the 
citations, though it is pretty clear that if Tatian’s 
harmony were employed it took in the fourth 
gospel as well as the synoptics. The essay on 
these acts is an excellent specimen of the critic’s 
ability. 

The description of the Arethas Codex, Paris 
Gr. 451, by Dr. O. v. Gebhardt, supplies much 
information regarding its text and readings, 
supplementary to that already furnished by 
Harnack, Zahn, and others. Had Otto been 
acquainted with it the text of his Greek 
apologists would have been more correct. In 
consequence of the corrections and scholia which 
it has received the difficulty of discovering the 
primary readings often perplexes the collator. 
The learned author of the essay here given has 
thrown a welcome light upon the contents of 
this manuscript, and we can confidently commend 
his observations to all who care to see Athena- 
goras correctly edited or are interested in the 
codex itself, 








RECENT VERSE. 

The White Pilgrim, and other Poems. By 
Herman Charles Merivale. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Serapion, and other Poems. By Justin H. 
McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Love Poems. By Paolo. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Wayside Songs, with other Verse. (Glasgow, 
Wilson & McCormick.) 

Mr. Merivate has done well in presenting the 

world with his ‘ White Pilgrim’ in something 

like a permanent form. ‘The plot, as many 
of our readers may recall, hinges on a rash oath 
sworn by the hero Harold under great excite- 
ment—to murder within a month the first 


Norman who shall cross his threshold in Fin- 
land, or, failing this, to forfeit his own life. 
The appearance of Sir Hugo and his wife 
Isabelle from Normandy, who have been wrecked 
on the coast, closes the first act. 


At the end of 





the play they are allowed to depart unmolested, 
and Harold and his betrothed pay the forfeit by 
bowing to the White Pilgrim, who is none other 
than Death. Regarded from the stage point of 
view, the plot which we have outlined is too 
slight to be effective; but considered as a 
dramatic poem ‘The White Pilgrim’ has high 
claims on attention. The language is through- 
out vigorous and varied, and of suflicient 
dramatic fibre to show that the author under- 
stands writing for the stage if he does not 
always duly estimate the necessity of a strong 
plot to ensure theatrical success. It should 
be said, moreover, that while this play may 
not be strong enough to hold attention 
during a stage representation, it is quite quick 
enough in movement to carry the reader on 
from act to act; the characters are well indi- 
cated, and the poem displays all through intel- 
lectual and imaginative vitality. The poems 
which follow do not show the same high qualities, 
but it is fair to say that their aim is much less 
ambitious, some of them, indeed, assuming to be 
no more than-vers de société. Humorous poetry 
to be successful must be of the highest order. In 
serious poetry one need not read only what is of 
superlative excellence. In the domain of humor- 
ous verse it is quite different ; there is no second 
best, we want the finest ornone. Nothing under 
the mark of Praed, Hood, or Dr. Wendell 
Holmes, and these only at their best, can be 
allowed. Unless a composition of this kind 
really tickles by its humour or stings sharply 
by its wit, it is generally a depressing affair. 
The following lines, which seem to be sadly 
lacking in point, are from a poem entitled 
‘London Loves ’:— 


The day of parting has come, dear, 
The day we’ve delay’d so long; 

But the strings of my lute are dumb, dear, 
And have lost their trick of song. 


I have known them the hour together 
Run on to the lightest theme— 

The fashions, the parks, or the weather, 
A fancy, a flower, a dream. 


When the mirth of life was maddest, 
To my hand they would leap and bound ; 
And when darkest my mood and saddest, 
Would whisper their softest sound. 


Whenever the day was breezy, 
Whenever the mad moon shone, 
Rhyme-spinning was just as easy 
As loving,—and passing on. 
Of the garden of sweet girl-dancers 
If one pleased me more than the rest, 
And our hands, as they met in the Lancers, 
For a moment clung and press’d, 


Ere the world was another day older, 
I would sing her a song of love 
Inscribed to her round white shoulder, 
Or the little pink ear above. 
Of the remaining poems it may be said that 
many of them show both thought and feel- 
ing, all of them music; but it must be as a 
dramatic poet that Mr. Merivale will take his 
stand. 

In Mr. McCarthy’s ‘ Serapion’ there is much 
passion and paganism, with some descriptions 
drawn apparently from a careful study of Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Browning. Portions of the 
workmanship are not wanting in vigour. Of 
the short poems which follow, the earlier are 
the better. The sonnets are feeble, and the 
poem headed ‘ Triolet’ conveys a very poor idea 
of that ancient and gracious form of poetry. 

Paolo’s verses are harmless enough ; the feel- 
ing which prompted them was doubtless genuine, 
but scarcely more than this can be said fin their 
favour. The following is a fair sample of the 
author’s style :— 


I sit beside the empty chair, 
And sing some well-remembered strain ; 
And try, but oh, I try in vain 

To feel as if my love were there. 


Ah! no, for she is far away, 
And draws me ever to her side; 
And where she is my heart will bide, 
Apart from her it will not stay ! 
This cannot be called invigorating verse ; on the 
other hand, it may be set down in extenua- 
tion that there are only seventy short pages 
of it. 
The best of the ‘ Wayside Songs’ show lyric 





impulse associated with some amount of descrip- 
tive fancy ; take for example the following :— 


A SUMMER SONG. 
The bees among the clover 
Went humming in and out, 
The butterflies on sunny wings 
Trooped listlessly about. 
The stream a song was singing, 
That lulled the dreaming flowers, 
And my heart itself was dreaming 
To the song of happy hours. 


I saw the hills above me, 
The breezy hills of Weir, 
The Ferny Farm that nest'>! 
Where the stream grows ..cad and clear, 
The lights and shades went racing 
Across the fields of rye, 
As the hopes and fears that tremble 
When Love himself is nigh. 


I call to mind the fancies, 
80 idle, yet so dear, 
That fluttered round my heart, sweet, 
When you yourself drew near, 
A sunbeam on the meadows, 
A lily on the stream, 
A sweet reality—and yet, 
The image of a dream. 
Time has not changed the fancies 
Of that remembered hour 
Whose bud of bliss has blossomed 
To true and perfect flower. 
And fortune grant the way, love, 
Our happy footsteps tend, 
Be sunny as the past, love, 
And sunny to the end, 


Of the less favourable examples, however—and, 
alas! they are numerous—it must be said that 
they deteriorate into what is hardly better than 
commonplace jingle. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue Records of the Seasons, Prices of Agri- 
cultural Produce, and Phenomena observed in the 
British Isles (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), which 
Mr. T. H. Baker has collected, is a useful little 
work to lie on the library table and to be con- 
sulted for hasty reference, but it has no claim to 
be considered exhaustive or a work of authority 
as far as it goes. The author declares in his pre- 
face that the authorities on which his statements 
are made are given in each case. Thisis true to 
the letter ; but they are given in such a loose way 
that for all useful purposes the reader might fre- 
quently be as well without them. The ‘‘ Duchy 
of Cornwall Records” are, no doubt, trustworthy 
evidence for the prices of corn and the rate of 
wages in 1300, but without some further clue it 
is impossible to verify the statements given. 
That great series of documents consists of many 
thousand papers, very few of which have as yet 
been printed. If Mr. Baker is referring to a 
manuscript, he should say so; if to a printed 
book, the title, or a sufficient portion of it for 
identification, should be given with the volume 
and page. Mr. Baker seems to think that if he 
gives the title of a book or the name of an 
author he has done all that can be required of 
him, whereas, if his book is to become in any 
sort an authority such as historians or students 
of physical science will dare to use, the clearest 
indication of the origin of each fact should be 
furnished. It should be distinctly understood 
that modern historians, however trustworthy— 
which, it will be conceded, some modern his- 
torians are not—are not authorities that can be 
quoted on matters of this kind. The contem- 
porary authors they have used should be hunted 
up and their words given. Mr. Baker sins 
flagrantly in this way. For the very question- 
able statement that “‘ carrots, turnips, and other 
edible roots were first produced in England 
about this time,” that is, 1545, he quotes Hume. 
Now Hume, whatever his qualifications for an 
historian in other respects may have been, was 
notoriously ignorant as to the manners and 
customs of our forefathers, and in the very 
passage Mr. Baker has used Hume goes on to 
make the undoubtedly inaccurate statement that 
the use of hops was introduced about the end 
of Henry VII.’s reign or the beginning of that 
of his son. Hume may, perhaps, be, by common 
consent and the lapse of time, elevated into an 





authority; but what are we to say of a gentle- 
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man who quotes the ‘Farmer’s Almanack’ as 
proof of a dreadful famine in 739 and the de- 
ficient harvest of 1697? For the former state- 
ment we car. find no authority, though we would 
not call it in question without reserve. Itis not 
unlikely, however, that 793 is the year meant, 
when the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says that fiery 
dragons were seen in the air, and that a great 
famine followed. In 1314, Mr. Baker asserts, 
on the authority of ‘‘ Chambers,” that ‘‘ all the 
rivers in Italy were frozen.” It is much colder 
at times in Italy than many stay-at-home 
Englishmen imagine; but most readers will 
question an extreme statement of this kind 
unless backed by overwhelming testimony. For 
an earthquake at Ely in 1105 we are sent to 
hunt through the Gentleman’s Magazine without 
guide or clue; but the funniest reference of all 
is the one attached to the entry concerning the 
memorable storm of September 3rd, 1658. ‘‘ Old 
Book” is the only indication of the source from 
which Mr. Baker has drawn his information. 
Tt is impossible to test all or even a great portion 
of the facts contained in a compilation such 
as the present. The impression that we have 
arrived at is that there are but few grave errors, 
and that those which are to be found are mostly 
the fault of the authorities trusted, not of the 
author himself. 

Tifeas Ihave Found It. By General De Ainslie. 
(Blackwood & Sons. )—In the recollections of an 
educated man whohas seen much of the world and 
mixed largely with persons who have played an 
important part in history there ought to be some- 
thing worth reading. So much praise this book 
deserves ; but there are two ways of telling the 
story of a life, and General De Ainslie’s way is the 
bad way. Throughout the writer is offensively 
prominent, and what is of interest to him he 
assumes to be of equal interest to the world at 
large. The general is of a good gentleman’s 
family and well connected ; yet we are reminded 
of these facts with a persistence which we can 
only characterize as vulgar. One entire chapter 
is devoted to the history of the De Ainslies, 
and the reader will conceive a suspicion that 
the author would have told us more still about 
his family had he been able to do so. It is a 
matter of congratulation that we have not been 
presented with a complete chronicle of all the 
families with whom that respectable race have 
been connected by marriage. Theconstant repeti- 
tion of ‘ my cousin” Lord ——, ‘‘my connexion” 
Lady ——, is worthy of a person uncertain as 
to his social status. The gravest fault against 
taste is the manner in which the writer insists on 
speaking of some ladies, and some women who 
were not ladies, who at various times attracted 
his somewhat fickle fancy. Of a lady to whom 
. he was engaged, but whose father on grounds 
of insufficient means refused consent to their 
marriage, he gives the name, and, after describ- 
ing her physical attractions as if she were a 
painter’s model, winds up by saying, ‘‘ And thus 
it befell that the perfume of one first and only 
kiss and a letter of plaintive and touching fare- 
well were all that remained to me of one of the 
sweetest beings this world has ever seen.” Yet 
this lady only died in 1849, and many of her 
relations must be still alive. With equal want 
of delicacy he gives a minute and detailed 
catalogue of the charms of his first wife, from 
whom he was divorced, and of the lady for whom 
he forsook her and who became his second wife. 
Concerning his amorous adventures he is as frank 
asa Frenchman. Indeed, it would not be diffi- 
cult to turn his book into atypical French novel. 
General De Ainslie was never fortunate enough 
to see any active service, but as a partial com- 
crepes he once fought a duel, and he should 

ave forborne telling us that the cause was the 
eo of his sister. 


He evidently fancies that 

e is a kind-hearted man; but why should he 
write of one of his companions on the staff of Sir 
Thomas Bradford at Bombay some fifty-five years 
ago, ‘‘I believe he died in some kind of mental 
aberration ”; of another, that he “‘ threw him- 





self overboard on his passage to England” ; of 
a third, that he ‘‘ was shot in a duel at Poona,” 
giving the full names in each instance? Of the 
late Lord Raglan he complains that “‘ his lord- 
ship was to me distant, ungracious, and far from 
kindly disposed.” In this opinion General De 
Ainslie stands alone, Lord Raglan having been ad- 
mitted by all to have been the most amiable, cour- 
teous, kind-hearted military secretary ever known. 
On the subject of uniform he thus expresses 
himself :—‘‘ In former days, except for sporting 
purposes or country exercise, plain clothes were 
never heard of, nor did any one dream of com- 
plaining of his uniform, which we wore con- 
stantly—the only way, be it said, of wearing it 
well and like a soldier When Sir Thomas 
Bradford commanded in Scotland, 1819 and 1825, 
he never sat down to dinner but in uniform ; 
and I remember that, dining in the same old 
Dean House with his successor, Major-General 
the Hon. Sir R. O’Callaghan, on my way to 
join the Rifle Brigade in 1825, I found the 
general and his aide-de-camp, who were quite 
alone, in their red coats, so completely was uni- 
form at that period the customary dress of the 
service.” The following is an amusing tale of a 
celebrated elopement :—‘‘This marriage between 
the Earl of Westmoreland and Miss Child, which 
took place on the 20th of May, 1782, had been 
what they call a runaway one ; and I remember 
a story of my grand-uncle ‘ Charles,’ Lord Gray, 
who was a friend of the earl’s, having in some 
degree assisted the flying pair, inasmuch that 
being at the time a captain in the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, and quartered somewhere on their line 
of flight, he happened to be exercising his troops 
in marching order when their carriage came 
thundering along the road ; and Lord Westmore- 
land, putting his head out of window, begged 
my uncle to throw all the impediment in his 
power in the way of Mr. Child, who was close 
behind, which Lord Gray contrived to do by 
arranging his dragoons in such a manner that it 
required some time to pass them.” 

Mr. Wooron’s Guide to Degrees in Art, 
Science, Literature, Law, Music, and Divinity 
(Upcott Gill) is an unsatisfactory compilation ; 
but a writer who defines a university as ‘‘an 
institution empowered, unless restricted by its 
charter, to grant degrees in all branches of know- 
ledge,” can scarcely be expected to produce a satis- 
factory book. Having got hold of ‘The Student’s 
Handbook,’ issued by the Clarendon Press, Mr. 
Wooton gives some forty pages (about the best 
portion of his book) to the University of Oxford ; 
but apparently not having seen ‘ The Student’s 
Guide,’ he devotes only four pages to Cambridge. 
London University, on the other hand, gets 
forty pages. After having given all this space 
to Londen, he disposes of the German univer- 
sities by remarking, ‘‘ As they do not insist on 
residence, I have not thought it essential to give 
information concerning the curriculum and 
course fees”; so while Canada fills nearly sixty 
pages, to Germany seven are allotted, or as 
much as to Switzerland, while Holland is dis- 
posed of in four lines! The compiler knows 
little of his subject. He says in his preface, 
**In the United Kingdom, degrees—excepting 
those in one branch of learning—are granted 
by universities only.” Has he never heard of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 7—A book of a 
very different sort is The St. Andrews Univer- 
sity Calendar, an excellent specimen of a univer- 
sity calendar (Blackwood & Sons). 

Mr. CHAMBERS has taken a great deal of 
trouble with his Practical and Conversational 
Dictionary of the English, French, and German 
Languages (Murray), and has produced a book 
that will prove highly valuable to tourists. It is 
printed on thin paper and is of a size convenient 
for the pocket. His failings are that he gives 
rather a larger vocabulary than travellers need, 
and that his German more especially is not collo- 
quial enough. “ Gepiicktriiger” is a good dic- 
tionary word for a railway porter, but is little em- 
ployed in actual life. In ordinary circumstances 





ne 
Germans speak of a ‘‘ wagen,” and not a“ pe. 
sonenwagen.” ‘“‘Cognac” is usually used by 

tourist, instead of ‘‘eaude vie” and ‘‘ branntweip,” 
Many colloquial words, such as “schein ” in th, 
sense of a ticket, ‘‘landregen,” and ‘“ styher 
are omitted apparently. “Gasthof” is give, 
for ‘‘gasthaus.” Then to such a- word y 
‘‘semmel” the note should have been affix 
that, though current in Vienna and Saxony, it 
is scarcely understood in many parts of Germany, 
However, the book is a great improvement q 
previous attempts, and deserves high praise, 


In the second volume of his “ Univergy 
Library” (Routledge & Co.), which is calle 
Flays from Moliére, Prof. Morley gives ‘The 
Nonjuror’ (Cibber’s version of ‘Tartufe’) 
Wycherley’s ‘ Plain Dealer’ (‘ Le Misanthrope’), 
Dryden’s ‘Sir Martin Marr.all’ (‘ L’Etourdi’), 
Vanbrugh’s ‘ Mistake’ (‘ Le Dépit Amoureux’) 
and Fielding’s ‘ Miser’ (‘ L’Avare’). 

Stepping-stones to Thrift (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
contains a great deal of information, and yilt 
prove highly useful to the class of readers for 
whom it is intended. The book is sensibly and 
plainly written, and is full of facts and figures, 


We have on our table The History of Fre. 
masonry, 2 vols., by R. F. Gould (Edinburgh, 
Jack),—The Bibliographer, Vol. I1., 1882 (Stock), 
—The Oracle, Vol. VII., 1882 (Infield),— A nother 
Book of Scraps, by C. M. Adamson (Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, Reid),—Catalogue of the Free Public 
Library of Reading, by W. H. Greenhough 
(Reading, Bradley),—The Amateur’s Aviary of 
Foreign Birds, by W. T. Greene (Gill),—(ar 
Guide to Jersey and Guernsey, by C. B. Black 
(Edinburgh, Black),—The History of Riots in 
London, 1780, by the Rev. A. J. F. Mills (Lane 
& Son),—Doubts, Difficulties, and Doctrines, by 
J. M. Granville (Ward & Lock),—Aw Essay on 
Wit and Humour, by F. R. Fleet (Bogue),—A 
Month on the Move, by Odysseus (Griffith & 
Farran),—A Journey round my Reom, trans- 
lated from the French by H. Attwell (Chatto & 
Windus),—The Captain’s Daughter, translated 
from the Russian by Madame J. Igelstrém and 
Mrs. P. Easton (City of London Publishing 
Company),—The Little Princess, 2 vols., trans- 
lated from the German of E. Marlitt by B. E. 
Slade (Remington),—Eva, by G. S. Grahame 
(Edinburgh, Gemmell),—Plays for the People, 
by C. E. Maurice (Bell),— Poems by Two (Dundee, 
Clark),—The Hill of Stones, by S. W. Mitchel 
(Boston, U.S., Houghton), — Melodies of th 
Fatherland, by Rev. R. Maguire (‘Home Words 
Office),—Henry Ward Beecher, a Sketch of hi 
Career, edited by L. Abbott (Hunt),—St. Augus 
tine, a Sketch of his Life and Writings, by CO. 1 
Collette (Allen & Co.),—Worship and Order, by 
the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. 
(Murray),—Intimations of Immortality, by W.G. 
Horder (Stock), — Under the Cross, edited by the 
Rev. M. F. Sadler (Rivingtons),—A Friend's 
Hand, by the Dean of Lichfield (Simpkin),— 
Spring Buds, translated by BE L E. B 
(Masters),—Sermons for the Chureh’s Seasons 
from Advent to Trinity, selected from Published 
Sermons of the late E. B. Pusey, D.D. (Kegan 
Paul),—The Historic Faith, by B. F. Westcott, 
D.D. (Macmillan),—Das System des Vedanta, 
by Dr. P. Deussen (Triibner),—Le Procés des 
Borgia, by R. C. de Maricourt (Paris, Oudin),— 
Smollett et Lesage, by F. J. Wershoven (Berlin, 
Weidmann),—and Die Anfiinge der Kunst in 
Griechenland, by Dr. A. Milchhoefer (Leipzig, 
Brockhaus). 


> 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Law, 
Analysis in Tables of Roman Law: The Law of Centract, 2/ 
Peile’s (C. J.) The Law and Practice of Discovery in the 
Supreme Court of Justice, 8vo, 12/ cl. 
Starkweather’s (G. B.) The Law of Sex, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Turner's (E. F.) Duties of Solicitors to Clients as to Sales, 
Purchases, and Mortgages of Land, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Fine Art, 


Maclise’s Portrait Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters, 
with Memoirs by W. Bates, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
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Poetry and the Drama, 
Britton’s (J. J.) The Lay of the Lady Ida, and other Poems, 
er, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
icum Boreale, the Poetry of the Old Northern 
cos ol. by G. Vigfusson and T. Y. Powell, 2 vols. 42/ 
Farrer’s (G-) Miscellaneous Poems, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Paradox of Acting, trans. with Annotations from Diderot’s 
* Paradoxe sur le Comédien,’ by W. H. Pollock, 4/6 
uatrains (The) of Omar Khayyam, the Persian Text, with 
= an English Verse Translation by E. H. Whinfield, 10/6 cl. 
F. E.) Theodora, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


ar ab Works, Vol. 10, 12mo. 6/ parchment. (Parch- 


t Library.) 
ode icon, selected and arranged with Notes by Lucy 


Spel “ 
i 12mo, 3/6 cl. 
auntie — 

Great Musicians: Handel, by Mrs. J. Marshall, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Philosophy. 
istotle’s Ethics explained by Question and Answer, Books 
a CY and Book 10, ch. 6-9, by K. D. Cotes, cr. 8vo,. 4/6 
History and Biography. 

Dallantine’s (Mr. Serjeant) Some Experiences of a Barrister's 
Life, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Country Gehtleman (The) and the Church of England in the 
Years 1628 to 1641, by Author of the ‘ Creed of the Gospel 
of St. John,’ cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Malden’s (H. E.) Vienna, the History and Consequences of 
the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, 1683, cr. 8vo. 4/6 

St. Simon’s (Duke of) Memoirs on Reign of Louis XIV. and 
the Regency, trans. from the French by B. St. John, 
Crown Library Edition, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Ward's (C. 8.) Eastern Counties, 12mo., 2/6 cl. 

Philology. 

Ars Grammatica, or a Simple Exposition of Greek and Latin 

Grammar, by M. A., cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Science. 
Kinsey's (A.) Full Course of Exereises in Articulation for 
Deaf Children, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
General Literature. 

Angler’s (An) Strange Experiences, a Whimsical Medley, by 
Cotswold Isys, sm. 4to. 5/ cl. 

Axon’s (W. E. A.) Lancashire Gleanings, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

arey’s (R. N.) Barbara Heathcote’s Trial, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Emerson’s (R. W.) Works, Vol. 3, cr, 8vo. 3/6 cl. (Bohn’s 
Standard Library.) 

Harris's (R.) Mrs. Bumpkin’s Law Suit, or Howto Win your 
Opponent’s Case, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hawthorne’s (J.) Dust, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hawthorne's (N.) Works, with Notes by G. P. Lathrop, Vols. 
7 and 8, cr. 8vo. 7/6 each, cl. 

Macgregor’s (J. L. L.) The Organization and Valuation of 
forests, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Majendie’s (Lady M.) Once More, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Murray's (D. C.) Val Strange, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Reade's (C.) Wandering Heir, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Sala’s (G. A.) America Revisited, cheaper ed., 1 vol. 12/ cl. 

Wale’s (Rev. B. B.) Ministry of the Beautiful, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Fhstory. 
Gauck (A.): Die Bischofswahlen unter den Merovingern, 
1m. 20. 


Kugler (B.) : Neue Analekten zur Geschichte d. 2 Kreuzzugs, 


2m. 

Stern (E. v.): Catilina u. die Parteikimpfe in Rom, 3m. 60. 
Geography. 

Beobachtangen auf Reisen, Parts 1 and 2; 4m, 
Philology. 

Eraclius, Deutsches Gedicht d. 13 Jahrh., hrsg. v. H. Graef, 


5m. 

Levy (J.): Neuhebriisches u. Chaldiisches Wirterbuch iib, 
die Talmudim u. Midraschim, Part 16, 10m. 

Weise (P.): De Bacchidum Plautina Retractatione, lm, 20. 

Science, 

Beringer (A.): Die Elektrische Kraftiibertragung, 2m. 40. 

Gross (V.): Les Protohelvétes, 20m. 

Hagen (G.): Geschwindigkeit d. Strémenden Wassers, 4m, 

oe (G.): Repertorium der Deutschen Meteorologie, 

4m. 

Miller- Hauenfels (A. v.): Theoretische Meteorologie, 4m, 

Suess (E.): Das Antlitz der Erde, 10m. 

Tobler (A.): Die Elektrischen Uhren, 3m. 

Zacharias (J.): Die Elektrischen Leitungen u. ihre Anlage 
f, die Praxis, 3m. 








HONEYSUCKLE. 
First a cloud of fragrance, Then one sees 
Coronets of ivory, coral, and gold, 
Full of luscious treasure for the bees, 
In their hedgerow wreathage manifold 
Clustering, or outswinging at their ease, 
Watching in the hayfield those who hold 
Scythe and rake, or overpeering bold 
Dusty wayfarers twixt roadside trees. 


Honeysuckle-scented Summer Night ! 
Leaves above and dewy woods around, 
Save the whirring nightjar not a sound, 

Save the tender-burning stars no light,— 

Thou hast hid thy lovers out of sight, 


Bower'd, or wandering through enchanted ground, 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 








PATRICK BRANWELL BRONTE. 
Oakwood, Skircoat, Halifax. 


I ngcReT exceedingly that Mr. Swinburne has 


terms the charges against Branwell with which 
Mrs. Gaskell in the first instance did not hesitate 
to disfigure her ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ and 
which Miss Robinson has thought fit to repro- 
duce toa considerable extent in her very pleasant 
and well-timed work. But although the bio- 

graphers of the Bronté family have done their 1 
best to destroy the reputation of Branwell for 
any mental gifts or manly virtues he might at | ° 
any time have had, there was a better side of his 
nature, with which the readers of Bronté litera- 
ture are unacquainted, but which they may know 


‘ 


the occasional irregularities of Branwell’s young 
life now and then clashed painfully with the 
formal and frigid manners of the parsonage, or 
that the slightest deviation from the straight 
and righteous path marked out to him by his 
father shocked at times the staid notions of 
the daughters and appalled the rigid principles 
of the pastor. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that Miss Bronté, being 
in frequent correspondence with a particular 
friend, informed her of the apprehensions 
she felt respecting her brother, and sometimes 
entered into lengthy details about his conduct. 
It is certain, however, that Miss Bronté never 
intended the private concerns of the parsonage 
to be made known to others than the one to 
whom they had with reliance been entrusted. 
Mr. Bronté, indeed, expressed to me his sorrow 
and amazement that his son’s irregularities had 
been made known to the world. He could not 
see what benefit the public had derived from 
their disclosure. His son was perhaps no worse 
than the sons of other families who indulged 
with impunity where inroads were made into the 
naturally delicate constitution of Branwell ; and 
he added, ‘‘I do not see what the public has to 
do with it.” 
That Branwell was miserable, I admit ; but I 
deny that his misery was caused by drink, 
although he sometimes—and towards the close 
of his life too often—sought oblivion from his 
woes in society and indulgence. Yet he was too 
worthy a member, on many accounts, of the 
Bronté family to be excluded from it as entirely 
worthless, reprobate, and lost. I speak from 
personal knowledge of him, and I possess man 
of his writings in letters and poems, with which 
I hope at no distant day to demonstrate his 
power, and to dispose of many of the calumnies 
with which a hasty and ill-considered judgment 
has overshadowed his memory. 

Francis A. Ley.anp, 








THE IMPORTANCE OF ASSYRIOLOGY TO HEBREW 
LEXiCOGRAPHY, 
v: 

Berore proceeding further it may be of some 
interest to mention a few more instances illus- 
trative of the fact that the Assyrian language 
has often preserved verbal roots which are lost 
in Hebrew in their original forms. Thus the 
verbal root YJ), from which wy, “bed,” 


is derived, is not preserved in Hebrew. The 
word is generally compared to the Arabic 
‘arsh, ‘‘booth” or ‘“‘shed” or ‘*throne”; 
‘arish, ‘‘wooden structure made for a grape 
vine”; and ‘arasha, ‘‘ to erect a ‘arsh or ‘arish,” 
wy is therefore explained in the ninth edi- 


tion of Gesenius’s dictionary as a bed having a 
canopy, or a booth made of branches, in which 
people used to sleep during the hot summer 
months, and I. Léw thinks that he can trace 
this meaning in Cant. i. 16 (see ‘ Aramiiische 
Pflanzennamen,’ p. 89). ("yy means, how- 


ever, only ‘‘couch” or “bed,” and the Syriac 
‘arsd has the additional sense of ‘‘bier.” It is 
certainly very improbable that the Hebrews, 
Babylonians, and Aramzans had such luxuries 


son’s ‘Emily Bronté,’ to intensify in strong | irshu or ershu is “bed,” and the verbal root 


eréshu means, like rapddwu ("}5)")), “‘ sternere,” 
or ‘‘to spread out.” 


wy is, therefore, 
‘stratum.” To quote another instance, Hebrew 


lacks the verbal root from which 7J"J¥/, “‘be- 


oved” (Eccles. ii. 8), is derived. I have already 


shown in another place that Assyrian possesses 
a root “y"3w, ‘to love,” from which shudddu, 


‘lover,” is derived. The ninth edition of 


Gesenius’s dictionary, though taking notice of 
this etymology of TTY, keeps to the old ex- 
erelong. There can be no doubt, however, that planaticn, according to which the word meant 
originally ‘‘ lady,” and is to be compared to the 
Arabic sayyida. ; 

also the Talmudic 7]"J¥’, ‘‘chest” or “chest- 
like seat for the women on the back of the 


camel.” 
with the principles of grammatical formation, 


common sense, and the plain fact that "Tu 


means ‘‘ the beloved,” not ‘‘ lady.” 


The same edition compares 


All these explanations are at variance 


A word common both to Hebrew and the 


Aramaic dialects is Sm). ‘valley ” or ‘* brook.” 
This word is usually derived from a supposed 
verbal root br», which is said to be related to 


Sn, **to hollow out.” This is, however, amere 
conjecture. The Assyrian nachlu or nachallu 
means likewise ‘“‘valley” or ‘‘ravine” or 
“brook.” The verb nachdlu, ‘‘ to compress” or 
“to confine,” is, however, preserved at the same 
time. The Assyrian nachlu and the Hebrew 


bn, “valley,” is, therefore, the space con- 


fined between two hills or mountains. The 
word was afterwards applied to the brook flow- 
ing in the valley. In like manner ND), 


“prophet,” "Jj, ‘‘vow,” and many other 


words, are for the first time supplied with a 
satisfactory etymology by the Assyrian dic- 
tionary. I shall recur to these words in my Pro- 
legomena to a new Hebrew dictionary, which I 
hope to publish in the autumn of this year. 

The Assyrian verb is frequently used in a 
sense differing from that of its Hebrew equi- 
valent, thus showing the original meaning of 
the latter. The Assyrian nabdtu means “to be 
bright” or ‘‘to shine,” and in the causative 
form, ‘‘to cause to shine” or ‘‘ to make bright.” 
The ideas of brightness and sight being so 
intimately related, we can see at once the true 
etymology of the Hebrew 3), Hifil OD, 
“to look.” The ninth edition of Gesenius’s 
dictionary compares the Arabic nabata, ‘‘to 
spring forth,” and the Talmudic (3), “to 


sprout forth,” thus, it appears, countenancing the 
strange idea that (49377, ‘to look,” is literally 
‘*to cause the eyes to spring forth from their 


cavities”; otherwise that comparison would 
unintelligible. The same edition states that 
the original meaning of mp, “to forgive” or 
‘to remit sins,” is ‘‘to loose.” This explana- 
tion is given without a query, and the Arabic 
equivalent is not even referred to. Now the 
Assyrian saldchu means ‘‘to sprinkle,” and is 
used with reference to sacrificial purification. 
This etymology is at once simple and in full 
accordance with Hebrew modes of thought. 

The etymology of "\'3, ‘‘to cultivate a field,” 
and “)’}, “‘cultivated field,” is still explained 


in the latest edition of Gesenius’s dictionary by 
the totally unscientific assumption that “)’} is 


much the same as “)'}/7, the Hifil of "43, and 
that “)’} literally means den Acker lichten, or 
“to till the field.” There is, however, no 





as four-post beds at that remote period when 





thought it right, in his notice of Miss Robin- 


they -still dwelt together. Also in Assyrian 


analogy for such a mutilation of a Hifil form. 
- glance at the glossary of any Assyrio- 


A sin 
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logical publication would have shown the editors 
of the dictionary whence the true etymology of 
™\'} is to be obtained. In Assyrian “\’} means 


**to subjugate,” and is used of the cultivation 
of the ground. Nirw is ‘‘yoke.” The expres- 
sion has an exact equivalent in the Latin 
**domare” and ‘‘ subigere.” 

Iu some instances even the rich stores of the 
Assyrian vocabulary fail to provide us with the 
verbal roots of certain derived nouns common 
to Assyrian and Hebrew. The Assyrian lan- 
guage, however, amply compensates for this 
defect by a number of derivative forms, from 
which valuable suggestions as to the original 
meaning of the root in question may be gathered. 
Thus the word for ‘‘stone” is formed from 
the root jax in all the Semitic languages, 


except in Arabic, where a special word, hajar, 
is in use. Nevertheless the Arabic verbal 
root ’abana, ‘‘to clot” (of the blood), is stated 
in the ninth edition of Gesenius’s dictionary to 
represent the original meaning of the root jan, 


the stone being called jas as the hardened 


object. I doubt the correctness of this etymo- 
logy. In addition to abnu, ‘‘stone,” Assyrian 
possesses other derivatives of the same root, e.g., 
ubdnu, ‘*point of a rock” or ‘‘tip of the finger.” 
It is, therefore, very probable that the original 
meaning of the root jax is ‘‘to be pointed,” 


and that jas is the stone as the pointed 
object. a 


he etymology of few words has been the 
subject of so much discussion as that of DN, 


“man.” It has been supposed that Adam is con- 
nected with J/)IN, “‘ ground,” which is primd 


facie not improbable. The translation ‘‘ earth- 
born,” however, is not admissible, as Ewald has 
conclusively shown on grammatical grounds. It 
is impossible to mention here the numerous ex- 
planations of the word which have been put for- 
ward. An account of them will be found in any 
linguistic commentary on Genesis. Dillmann 
rightly remarks: ‘‘A certain etymology for 
Adam has just as little been found as for homo.” 
Adam is in Hebrew and Pheenician the generic 
name of man. It is also preserved in Him- 
yaritic, but lost in Arabic. In Assyrian a 
verbal root O"JN is preserved in a number of 
derived nouns, which show that the original 
meaning of the root is synonymous with that 
of (3333, ‘‘ to build” or ‘‘to beget.” Thus we 
have admdanu, ‘‘ building ” or “‘ dwelling-place,” 
and admu, ‘‘child,” which is, expressly stated 
to be a synonym of liddnu (7}'9°), and is espe- 
cially used of the young of a bird. Compare 
~ also the analogous expression apal iss@ri, ‘‘young 
bird,” with Hebrew mya, ‘‘ young pigeon.” 
DIN is therefore synonymous with ee mean- 


ing ‘‘ the begotten one” or ‘‘ the created one.” 
The verbal root ON was used of the cultiva- 
tion of the ground in the same manner as 
Hebrew 3; which occurs in that sense in 


1 Kings xvi. 24 and some other passages. 
MMIIN is therefore ‘‘the cultivated ground,” 
as in Gen. iv. 2, and MITN SN (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10) is ‘the lover of agriculture” or “the 
agriculturist.” The Assyrian reduplicated root 
dadam means likewise ‘‘to cultivate,” and dadmu 
is ‘‘dwelling-place” or “cultivated land,” or 
‘country ” in general. 

Another word whose true etymology has 
hitherto been vainly sought for is PN, 


“brother.” It is interesting to note that the 
rian equivalent, dchv, has the additional 
sense of ‘‘side.” Achu, “ brother,” may there- 
fore be defined as the person who stands by the 
side of the firstborn. 
The etymology of DN, ‘‘ mother,” set forth 


in the latest edition of Gesenius’s dictionary is a 





characteristic specimen of the etymological prin- 
ciples of the editors. [)& is mysteriously ex- 


p'ained as the person who precedes the child, 
the Arabic verbal root ’amma meaning “to pre- 
cede” or ‘to go before.” The mother certainly 
precedes the child in point of time, but the same 
may be said of the father. Another derivative 
of the root DYN, namely PDN, “ cubit,” 


is explained as meaning originally ‘‘ forearm,” 
the forearm being the mother of the arm. If the 
forearm be the mother of the arm, the upper 
arm is probably the father. Where is, then, the 
child? Finally, 7}{5N, “nation,” is defined, in 


strict accordance with the explanation given by 
the native lexicologists of the Arabic equivalent 
’ummah, as the collective body of men following 
a common leader, or ’imdém. It must be owned 
that these explanations possess a certain degree 
of ingenuity, but they are hardly satisfactory. 
The Assyrian verbal root D2) means “to be 
wide” or ‘‘ spacious.” Immu is therefore 
‘the womb” (in which sense it often occurs 
in Assyrian), as the roomy receptacle of the 
child, then ‘‘the mother.” Compare the ana- 
logous use of Hebrew Of1"%, “‘ womb,” in the 


sense of ‘‘ woman,” in Judges v. 30. Ammatu, 
**cubit,” signified originally “width” or 
“length,” like the Hebrew 35 and similar 


terms, and was afterwards applied to a definite 
measure. JN, in Assyrian ummu, is “the 
.  o 


nation,” as a vast or numerous body of men. 
Nishé rapshdaté, ‘‘the vast nations,” is one of 
the commonest expressions occurring in the 
annals of the Assyrian kings. 

As I have had occasion to remark before, 
the} advantages to etymological research re- 
sulting from the study of Assyrian are by no 
means confined to Hebrew; they extend also 
to the sister tongues, more especially to the 
Aramaic dialects. Thus the well-known Syriac 
word targémdnd, ‘‘interpreter,” of which the 
Assyrian form targumdnu has been discovered 
by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, receives for the first 
time a satisfactory etymology by the Assyrian 
verbal root ragamu, ‘‘to speak,” from which 
vigmu, ‘word,’ is derived. Targumdnu is ‘‘the 
speaker,” who speaks for others by interpreting 
their words. Even the ninth edition of Ge- 
senius’s dictionary keeps to the traditional ety- 
mology, according to which targémdnd is to be 
derived from 6)", ‘‘ to throw with stones” or 

att J 


**to stone,” the transition of meaning being 
explained by the comparison of the Latin jacere, 
**to throw,” with its compound trajicere, ‘‘ to 
translate.” Again, the Qal of the Aramaic 


Sy, ‘*to persuade,” is proved by the Assyrian 


shaddlu to be a synonym of pati, ‘‘ to be open.” 
Irsitu shddiltw is ‘‘the wide earth”; babu shddiltu 


is a ‘* wide door.” Osyy thus answers exactly 
to the Hebrew mid. 


The object of my last two articles will be 
to show that the influence of Assyriology on 
Semitic lexicography is of a still more revolu- 
tionary character than might be supposed from 
the evidence contained in the preceding articles. 

FriepRicH DELITZsSCH. 








A PRIMITIVE LAW OF SUCCESSION. 
Castelnau, Barnes, 8.W. 

AMoNG savage people there exists a well- 
ascertained custom of putting old people, when 
they have grown useless, to death. For my 
particular purpose just now I will instance the 
Hottentot example. Sir John Lubbock, quoting 
Kolben, says that ‘fas soon as any man or 
woman is so enfeebled by old age that he or she 
is unable to work and can no longer be of any 
manner of service in anything, they are thrust 
out of the society and confined in a solitary hut 
at a considerable distance from the kraal, with 





————— 
a small stock of provisions placed within thejp 
reach ” (‘ Prehistoric Times,’ p. 342). No donk 
this practice originated with necessity—the 
impossibility of providing food for the incre. 
ing wants of the tribe. Let it be granted thy 
in course of time certain tribes practising this 
custom passed out of the region of way 
into the land of plenty, and how would th 
custom be varied! I venture to suggest thy 
it would develope into a peculiar law of gy. 
cession which is to be found in widely distan 
sections of the Aryan race. By the custom 
of the country of Spiti the father retire 
from the headship of. the family when his 
eldest son is of full age and has taken unto him. 
self a wife. On each estate there is a kind of 
dower house, with a plot of land attached to it 
to which the father in these cases retire 
(Tupper’s ‘Punjab Customary Law,’ ii. 198), 
Mr. Du Chaillu in his ‘Land of the Midnight 
Sun’ (i. 393) gives an interesting account of the 
Scandinavian practice, which is on all fours with 
the Punjab. The ceremony took place at 
formal gathering of the family, and the formula 
is peculiarly interesting. The same custom is 
to be found in Bavaria (see ‘Cobden Club 
Essays, ‘‘ Primogeniture,”’ 1871-1872); and Mr. 
Tupper in the book I have already quoted 
describes a similar custom as extant in Wiirtem. 
berg. I have not been able to identify an exact 
parallel in British custom, but there seems little 
doubt but that the following quotation from 
Ure’s ‘ Agriculture of Kinross,’ 1797, p. 57, may 
refer to a degraded form :—‘‘ A singular practice 
prevails in this county. Among the feuers the 
parents are in many instances disposed to relin- 
quish and give up to their children their landed 
possessions, or the principal part of them, retain- 
ing only for themselves some paltry pendicle or 
patch of ground, and this before their eldest son 
has acquired a competent knowledge in his pro- 
fession; and leaving them burdened with the 
maintenance or portioning of the younger 
branches of the family.” It is, of course, 
probable that this description may have lost its 
exactness from the writer not properly under- 
standing the custom, and that the actual practice 
was much nearer the archaic form. It would 
be interesting to find out if this were so. 

G. LAURENCE GOMME. 








SALE. 


Tue sale of the superb library of Mr. Beck- 
ford was concluded at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on Saturday last. 
Having given details of the first eight days, we 
now proceed to quote the prices paid for the 
principal articles in the last four : Senecee Opera, 
Elzevir edition, bound by Le Gascon, 411. Serres, 
Inventaire, bound by Deseuil, 76l. Seyssel, 
Victoire du Roy contre les Veniciens, printed 
on vellum, 62/. Silvestre, Paris et Environs, 
501. Simonneau, (uvres, 21/.15s. Singlande, 
Memoires, Louis XV.’s copy when Dauphin, 
211. 10s. Sloane’s Jamaica, 291. 10s. J. Smith’s 
Virginia, the dedication copy to the Duchess of 
Richmond, on large ‘paper, 6051. W. Smith’s 
New York, large paper, 45!. Somers’s Tracts, 231. 
Sophocles, first Aldine edition, 361. Stella, Or- 
nemens, 16/. Talbot’s Discoveries of Lederer 
in Virginia, 58/. 10s. Tasso, Rime, from the 
library of Marguerite de Valois, 86/.; Tasso, 
Gierusalemme, bound by Derome, 45/. Terence 
en Latin et en Francois, 461. 10s. Tewrdannckh, 
first edition, 811. Thevenot, Voyages, 35l. Thevet, 
France Antarctique, first edition, 62/.; second 
edition, 36/. 10s. Thomas’s Pensilvania, 26l. 
Thornton’s Sporting Tour through France, 21/. 
Tijou’s Designs for Iron-Work, 301. Tirante il 
Bianco, in the binding of Demetrio Canevari, 
1111. Tod’s Rajast’han, 22/.10s. L’Ambassade 
du Grand Turc, dated Vienne, 1620, being an 
earlier gazette than any printed in England, 
France, or Holland, 7/., having been purchased 
in Hanrott’s sale for 1/. 5s. The entire sale, 
comprising 2,781 lots, produced 11,852/. Os. 6d. 
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THE SEAL SOCIETY. 
Wovxp you allow me to acknowledge in your 


columns 
containing 0 


the numerous letters I have received 
ffers to support this scheme for the 


reservation of early heraldic seals? I hope to 
be in a position to issue shortly a full prospectus 
of the project, but in the mean time I should 
be glad to be able to let intending subscribers 


wt 
sosiety will be establishe 


hat there is every chance that this new 
d at no distant date. 


Watrorp D. SEtsy. 








A PLAGIARISM OF GOLDSMITH’S. 
In the third volume of Mr. Peter Cunningham’s 
edition of Oliver Goldsmith's Works (Murray, 
1854), a number of papers are collected under 


the title ‘‘ Unacknowledged Essays.” 


** These 


essays, from The British Magazine, The Busy 
Body, and other periodical publications, are attri- 
buted,” says Mr. Cunningham, “to Goldsmith, 
on the authority of Isaac Reed, Thomas Percy, 
Thomas Wright, a printer, and James Prior, Esq. 
Of the genuineness of some I have more than a 


suspicion 


Others, however, have the weight 


of bullion and mint-mark of Goldsmith himself.” 
This suspicion is curiously justified, in a way 
not to my knowledge before pointed out, with 
regard to the rather remarkable essay styled 
‘Female Characters,’ drawn from the Ladies’ 
Magazine, a periodical published under the 
editorship of Jasper Goodrich between 1749 
and 1753; for this essay was probably ascribed 
to Goldsmith because a passage in it was con- 
ceived in language almost reproduced in the 


‘Qitizen of the World’ (letter 62). 


But the 


facts are that the whole of the paper in the 
Ladies’ Magazine is a copy of the whole of the 
paper (but the few opening lines) in the issue of 
Common Sense dated September 10th, 1737, and 
that this paper was written by Lord Chesterfield, 
as appears from his ‘Miscellaneous Works,’ 
collected by Dr. Maty, edited by Mr. Justa- 
mond, and published at Dublin in 1777 (vol. ii. 
p. 70). The adoption of Goldsmith in the 
‘Citizen’ has, therefore, strangely been the 
cause of falsely attributing to him an entire 


essay. 


I append the passages, the variations 


in which are not without interest, in parallel 


columns :— 


Common Sense and Ladies’ 
Magazine. 

“Women are not formed 
for great cares themselves, 
but to soothe and soften 
ours, Their tenderness is the 
proper reward for the toils 
we undergo for their preser- 
vation, and the ease and 
chearfulness of their conver- 
sation, our desirable retreat 
from the labours of stady and 
business. They are confined 
within the narrow limits of 
domestic offices, and when 
they stray beyond them, they 
move excentrically, and con- 
sequently without grace.” 


Citizen of the World. 


*“Women, it has been ob- 
served, are not naturally 
formed for great cares them- 
selves, but to soften ours. 
Their tenderness is the proper 
reward for the dangers we 
undergo for their preserva- 
tion, and the ease and chear- 
fulness of their conversation, 
our desirable retreat from the 
fatigues of intense appli- 
cation. They are confined 
within the narrow limits of 
domestic assiduity, and when 
they stray beyond them, they 
move beyond their sphere, 
and consequently without 
grace.” 


A further resemblance is offered in these 


words of Chesterfield’s : 


‘* Was Hercules ridicu- 


lous and contemptible with his distaff? Omphale 
would not have been less so at a review or a 
council-board ” ; and these of Goldsmith’s: ‘I 
can no more pardon a fair one for endeavouring 
to wield the club of Hercules than I could him 
for attempting to twirl the distaff.” 

As editors have been greatly guided by the 
fact that Mr. Thomas Wright, the printer, 


during his connexion 


with several of the 


periodicals with which Goldsmith was concerned, 
marked the contributors’ names according to 
the handwriting of the copy he received, one is 
sposed to consider that the test of resemblance 
might be advantageously carried out in other 
instances; and the consideration has not the 
less weight (for Goldsmith was not always so 
hice with his ‘‘ it has been observed ’’) when we 
temember, for instance, how the ‘Elegy on 
. Mary Blaze’ is a mere translation of the 
W. 


chanson on La Palisse. 





MR. E. B. EASTWICK. 

WE regret to record the death, on the 16th 
inst., of our old contributor Mr. E. B. East- 
wick, well known as an Oriental scholar, and 
the author and compiler of various works con- 
nected with India. Mr. Eastwick, who was 
born in 1814, belonged to a family long con- 
nected with the Indian service, and was the 
brother of Capt. Eastwick, one of the Directors 
of the East India Company, and honourably 
known as a most steadfast friend of the natives 
of India. At the age of twenty-two Mr. East- 
wick left Balliol to proceed to India as a cadet 
in the Bombay Infantry. Before long his pro- 
ficiency in Oriental languages caused him to be 
selected for political employment in Kathiawar 
and Sindh. After some years’ service, however, 
he resigned owing to failing health, and returning 
to Europe took up his residence at Frankfort, 
where he devoted himself exclusively to philo- 
logical studies. In 1845 he was appointed by 
the East India Company Professor of Hindustani 
at Haileybury, then the training college for pro- 
bationers for the Indian Civil Service; and when 
the college was finally closed, owing to the throw- 
ing open of the service to public competition, he 
received the post of Assistant-Secretary in the 
Political Department of the India Office. In 
1860 he proceeded to Teheran as Secretary of 
Legation to the Court of Persia, but returned 
to England in 1863. In 1864 he was named one 
of the commissioners for settling a loan to the 
Government of Venezuela, and in 1866 received 
the appointment of private secretary to Lord 
Cranborne (now Lord Salisbury), then Secretary 
of State for India, during his tenure of which 
office he received the Companionship of the 
Bath. From 1868 to 1874 he sat in the House 
of Commons in the Conservative interest for 
Penrhyn and Falmouth. Owing, however, to 
heavy losses in connexion with the Canadian oil 
mills, he gave up political life, and for the last 
few years has devoted himself exclusively to 
literary work. 

Mr. Eastwick’s many contributions to litera- 
ture, though of unequal merit, are all marked with 
his characteristic care and patient industry. He 
was the author of translations of the Persian 
‘ Kessahi Sanijan,’ or ‘ History of the Arrival of 
the Parsees in India,’ the ‘ Zertusht Namad,’ or 
‘ Life of Zoroaster,’ the ‘ Gulistdn,’ the ‘ Presu 
Sagdr,’ and the ‘ Anwar-i-Suhaili.’ His most 
recent work of importance was the ‘ Kaisar- 
ndmah-i-Hind,’ or the ‘Lay of the Empress,’ 
the first volume of which was published in 1878 
and the second in 1882, under the patronage 
of the India Oftice and of most of the native 
princes of India. Amongst his miscellaneous 


works were a translation of Schiller’s ‘ Revolt’ 


of the Netherlands’; various articles in the eighth 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’; the 
‘ Journal of a Diplomate,’ published soon after 
his return from diplomatic employment in Persia ; 
and ‘Sketches of Life in a South American 
Republic,’ published in All the Year Round. To 
the general reader Mr. Eastwick is probably 
best known by his admirable guide-books of 
India, prepared for Mr. Murray’s series. Un- 
like most guide-books, they are not mere com- 
pilations, and may be read with pleasure even 
by those who have no intention of visiting the 
places which they describe. Some of them, 
indeed—notably the ‘ Handbook of India,’ pub- 
lished in 1859—read in many parts like dashing 
narratives of adventure. 








Literary Ghossip. 

Sm Artuur Gorpon has brought back 
from Fiji a quantity of materials regarding 
the habits, folk-lore, &c., of the islanders. 
A valuable book will probably be the result. 

Messrs. Macuitian & Co. will publish in 
September a volume of ‘Sermons preached 
in English Churches,’ by the Rev. Phillips 





Brooks, of Boston, U.S. Mr. Brooks, who 
has been in England this summer, has made 
a highly favourable impression as a preacher 
upon all who have heard him. 


Tue late Mr. J. R. Green’s dream of ar 
Oxford Historical Society seems likely to be 
shortly fulfilled. _From a preliminary pro- 
spectus which has been privately circu- 
lated, we learn that it is proposed to 
form a society on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Green himself, and the draft plan 
which he ‘drew up is printed in extenso. 
A list is also given of documents bear- 
ing on the history of the university and 
city which the society might publish. 
Among those who have already promised 
their support are the Dean of Christchurch, 
Prof. Stubbs, Prof. Earle, Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. Creighton, Mr. Thorold Rogers, M.P., 
the Rev. C. W. Boase, Mr. James Parker, 
and Bodley’s Librarian. A detailed pro- 
spectus will be issued at the end of the 
Long Vacation, and if more than 250 sub- 
scribers are obtained before the end of the 
year the society will be formally constituted 
on January Ist, 1884. The annual sub- 
scription will be limited to one guinea. 


Tue scheme for a halfpenny newspaper, 
of which we spoke some time ago as in 
contemplation by the proprietors of the 
Times, has undergone modification. The 
new journal, to be called Zhe Summary, 
will contain a summary of the news of 
the day and other matter likely to prove 
of general interest, and will be published in 
time to appear on the breakfast table. In 
this abridgment of the great newspaper 
leading articles will not be included. 


Tue first number of the new penny Church 
and Conservative newspaper, Zhe Banner, 
is to be published next week. The directors 
of the company include the Master of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge; the Right Hon. 
H. C. Raikes, M.P.; Mr. Stanley Leighton, 
M.P.; Mr. H. T. Davenport, M.P.; Mr. 
Gilliat; and Mr. George Bell. Mr. Charles 
Mackeson is the editor, and Messrs. Harrison 
& Sons are the printers. 


Tue suburban colony at Bedford Park 
now claims a newspaper of its own, the 
firs; number of a local chronicle having 
made its appearance there last week. 


Tue library edition of Mr. Stormonth’s 
‘English Dictionary,’ which we mentioned 
some time ago, is to be issued by Messrs. 
Blackwood in parts. The first will appear 
in September. Mr. Stormonth before his 
death had collected large additions for the 
new issue. Scientific terms have been 
supervised by Mr. W. D’Arcy Thompson, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Dr. JEssopp’s introduction to the late Mr. 
Carthew’s ‘ History of Bradenham’ is in the 
printer’s hands. ‘The index is in a forward 
state of preparation, and the book will pro- 
bably be delivered to the subscribers next 
month. Though the work was left incom- 
plete by its learned author and will appear 
as a fragment, there is so much original 
matter of real value in it that very few 
copies will remain for sale in the open 
market. The subscription list is almost 
filled up. 

Dr. Briyron will contribute to the next 
number of the Folk-lore Journal a paper on 
the folk-lore of Yucatan. The material has 
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never yet been published, some of it being 
from a manuscript by a native of Tihosuco. 
We have heard that it is not unlikely a folk- 
lore society may be started in America, for 
the purpose of collecting the myths and 
customs of the American Indians. Our 
English society is no doubt doing good in 
drawing the earnest attention of scholars 
in all parts of the world to this important 
branch of study. 

Tue late Prof. Palmer’s ‘Concise Dic- 
tionary,’ together with a simplified grammar 
of the Persian language, English-Persian 
part, edited, from the manuscript left im- 

erfect at Prof. Palmer’s death, by Mr. 
Guy Le Strange, will probably be ready for 
publication in October. The publishers will 
be Messrs. Triibner & Co. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Rox- 
burghe Club was held on the 20th of June. 
Mr. Alfred Henry Huth was elected a 
member of the Club in the room of Lord 
Ormathwaite, and Mr. Charles Butler in the 
room of Mr. Ouvry. 

WE understand that Grace Greenwood 
(Mrs. Lippincott), who is now in London, is 
engaged on a biography of Queen Victoria 
for the use of American children. 

Mr. Georce Sronps is engaged on a bust 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Tne Expositor for August will contain the 
first of a series of papers on the last twenty- 
seven chapters of Isaiah, by Prof. A. B. 
Davidson, of Edinburgh University. Arch- 
deacon Farrar will continue his criticisms 
on the ‘ Exegesis of the Schoolmen,’ giving 
some strange examples of the speculations 
and disputes in which they indulged. 

Mr. Moncure Conway starts to-day on 
the Arizona for America, en route for 
Australia, where he has been invited to 
deliver lectures during the autumn. 


A vorE was taken on Wednesday in the 
borough of Cheltenham on the question of 
establishing a free library therein, which 
has resulted in a success for the promoters 
of the movement. The number of votes 

olled are announced (unofficially) at 1,596 
for and 1,356 against the establishment of 
# library; majority, 240. This is the third 
time the question has been before the rate- 
payers, the previous occasions having been 
in 1855 and 1878. The Act has also been 
adopted at Darlington. 

A Hvevenor Society of America has been 
organized in New York, with Mr. John Jay 
for President. Its objectsarecommemorative, 
historical, and literary. It contemplates 
collections pertaining to the genealogy 
and history of Huguenots in America, the 
ultimate formation of a special library, the 
periodic reading and discussion of papers, 
the preparation of a memorial history, and 
the establishment of branch societies. Mem- 
bership, says the New York Nation, is by 
male or female lines of Huguenot descent 
from families which emigrated to America 
prior to the Edict of Toleration, November 
28th, 1787; but is also open to descendants 
of French Protestants antedating the same 
edict, and to students of Huguenot history. 


Tue fifteenth annual session of the 
American Philological Association was held 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, commencing on Tuesday, July 


i0th, at three o’clock p.uw. The address by 





the President of the Association, Prof. M. W. 
Humphreys, of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was delivered on the Tuesday 
evening. 

Tue Concord Summer School of Philo- 
sophy opened for a fifth term on July 18th, 
and will continue four weeks. Among the 
lecturers will be Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Prof. 
W. T. Harris, Prof. William James, Pre- 
sident Noah Porter, Miss E. P. Peabody, 
Miss E. D. Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and Mr. Julian Hawthorne (a lecture on 
novels). Readings from the Thoreau MSS. 
will occupy one evening, as usual. 


Ir is well known that Leipzig has been 
for a long time the centre of the publishing 
trade in Germany; but Berlin promises to 
surpass it in this respect. In the year 1881 
more books were published in the imperial 
capital than in Leipzig, the respective 
numbers being 2,464 and 2,432. In 1882 
Leipzig took the lead again, issuing 2,628 
volumes against 2,245 of Berlin. In the 
departments of jurisprudence and politics 
the latter city published many more works. 
As to the change in orthography, the 
omission of the letter kh when not pro- 
nounced, this innovation promises to be- 
come universal, however awkward it appears 
to those who have been accustomed to the 
old orthography. 








SCIENCE 


— —— 


The Smithy and Forge. By W. J. E. Crane. 
Illustrated. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.)—Engi- 
neering, carpentry, masonry, &c., remarks Mr. 
Crane, ‘‘ have scores of works, from expensive 
folios to popular duodecimos, devoted to their 
elucidation ; but, so far as the author’s know- 
ledge goes, no English book on smith’s work 
exists.” To fill this wide gap the little volume 
before us contributes some useful chapters. But 
it is one thing to do this, and another to succeed 
in the preparation of even arudimentary treatise 
on this most ancient branch of craftsmanship. 
The great thing to be borne in mind by the 
writer on such a subject is scale. To decide 
with what degree of detail the craft or the art 
treated is to be handled; to arrange such a 
division as shall be exhaustive without in- 
equality, and as shall give a complete idea of 


-the occupation without going into dispro- 


portionate detail in the particular branch with 
which the writer may happen to be most 
familiar—such are the requirements of literature. 
Such an ideal is, however, rarely conceived, or 
at all events rarely illustrated, by writers on any 
subject that has not been long threshed out by 
way of monographs and special treatises. The 
work of the smith, in its widest sense, embraces 
all hammer work in metal, although chiefly con- 
cerned with metal made ductile by heat. The 
title of smith comprehends the workers in gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and their alloys; and the 
antiquity of each branch of the art is probably 
in the order in which we have named the 
metals wrought. That historic order is no 
doubt mainly due to the fact that the occur- 
rence of metal in the virgin state was what 
first directed the attention of mankind to 
its use; and thus the less refractory the ore, 
and the less heat required for the process 
of smelting, the earlier was the date at which 
each metal assumed its rank in the imperfect 
laboratory of early art. Without going into too 
much detail, some account of the different quali- 
ties of iron and steel, glancing at the immense 
improvements made of late in the production of 
the latter, should form an indispensable chapter 
in the history of smith-work. This is wanting 





ets. 
in Mr. Crane’s book. His first chapter is, 
sketch of the history of iron forging, which i 
fairly written to scale, although someth; 
should have been said of the earliest application 
of iron to warlike purposes in the form of arroy. 
heads. The chapters on the forge and blast th 
fire, and the operations of forging are good anj 
practical. Then the author comes down at ong 
to the special work of the farrier. But he teh 
us nothing of the herculean work of the smithy 
that of the anchor-smith, for example, nor ¢ 
the manner in which the steam-hammer hy 
given to Vulcan a power of which we are ye 
far from realizing the full importance. They 
is an excellent chapter on ornamental iron-work 
written, the preface says, by Mr. ©. J. Hal). 
and a companion chapter, of practical value, o 
coach-smithing, by Mr. H. G. Witten, of She. 
field. In fact, the whole practical part of the book 
deserves commendation ; and if the little book 
fails to deserve altogether the title of a “rudj. 
mentary treatise on smith’s work,” it gives y 
much that may be of present value to the smith, 
and of future utility to any writer who shal] 
attempt a more comprehensive grasp and treat. 
ment of one of the most important as well ag of 
the most ancient of human industries. 


A Treatise on Navigation for the Use of Students, 
By John Merrifield, LL.D. (Longmans & Co) 
—We have not often met with an education) 
book in which conciseness and completeness are 
so happily blended as in that before us. It j 
cannot fail to be of very great utility to naval 
instructors and to all who are engaged either in 
practical navigation or in preparation for it. For 
the laity in such subjects we may remark thi 
navigation is kept distinct from nautical astro. 
nomy, the latter being concerned with determin. 
ing a ship’s place by celestial observations, and 
not at all touched upon in the present volume, 
But the methods of plane sailing, paralle 
sailing, great circle sailing—all those rules for 
bringing a ship from one known point to another 
known point which come strictly under the head 
of navigation—are clearly set forth and explained, 
with abundant examples to illustrate their us 
and furnish practice for the student who wishes 
to acquire facility therein. Chapters on terres 
trial magnetism, soundings, tides, and cyclones 
also give occasion for a great mass of very useful 
information clearly and succinctly put together. 
We wish the author every success, and hope that 
he will be encouraged to confer a second benefit 
upon intending and actual navigators by the issue 
of an equally able volume on nautical astronomy. 
With regard to a statement in the preface con 
cerning the value (s|;) of the earth’s compression 
as used in the tables, we may remark thata 
more recent determination of that quantity, 
resulting from the operations of the Ordnane 
Survey conducted by Col. A. R. Clarke, amounts 
to js, and that this value is essentially confirmed 
by the results of the measurement of some large 
arcs in India for determining the exact figurevof 
the earth, which is now known not to be a 
ellipsoid of revolution. The equator is itself 
elliptical, the greater axis terminating on one side 
at a point in longitude 8° 15’ west of Greenwich, 
and Col. Clarke finds the most probable values 
of its two axes to be respectively 7926°75 and 
7926°18 miles, whilst that of the earth’s polar 
axis is 7899°40 miles. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

L’Esploratore publishes a paper on the natural 
resources of the Egyptian Sudan, by Dr. Emin 
Bey, whose valuable geographical researche 
have been frequently referred to in our page 
These resources are varied, and the commeré 
of the province would be far more impo 
than it actually is if the Upper Nile were no 
closed against respectable traders on pretence 
of stopping the export of slaves. Dr. Emm 
says that it would not be difficult to watch the 
traffic going on along the river, and that slave 
caravans desirous of escaping observatiod, 
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always prefer to go by land. The introduction 
of camels from the country of the Lango has 
roved a success. Dr. Emin says that “‘ Lango 
is a term applied to the western Gallas gener- 
ally ; but if the language spoken by the Lango 
is really the same as that of the Latuka, then 
the Lango are not Galla at all, but Wakuavi. 
The vocabularies published by Dr. Emin in the 
Yeitschrift fiir Ethnologie clearly prove this. 
The Wakuavi extend consequently from the 
Kilimanjaro northward to the lake of Samburu, 
and thence westward to the Upper Nile. 

Capt. Casati is reported to lave reached Lado 
in the beginning of April, and is now preparing 
to penetrate the unknown region of the Lango, 
concerning which Dr. Emin Bey has collected 
some valuable information. 

Dr. Stecker is stated to be on the road home 
to Europe, without having been able to journey 
from Kaffa to the east coast, as proposed by him. 
M. Révoil, a French explorer of great experience 
in the Somal country, is preparing to attempt 
Kaffa in the opposite direction. Starting from 
Barawa, he will make for Bardera on the Jub. 
Every step beyond the Lower Haines River will 
take him through a region never yet visited by 
Europeans, and of which our knowledge is of 
the vaguest kind. 

Signor Dabbene has returned to Khartum 
with a valuable entomological collection gathered 
on the Upper Nile. 

Cora’s Cosmos publishes the preliminary account 
of a tour through the countries to the north of 
Abyssinia which was made by a body of Italian 
tourists under the Jead of Signor Godio. The 


same number of this Italian periodical brings 
the conclusion of Prof. Marinelli’s interesting 
essay on ‘Gog and Magog, a Geographical 
Legend,’ and a map of the country between 
Lake Ladoga and the White Sea, based on the 
most recent Russian materials. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Dr. Jacques Brertiion has been appointed 
statistical medical officer to the municipality of 
Paris in succession to his father, the distinguished 
Professorof Demography in the School of Anthro- 

logy. At the funeral of Dr. A. Bertillon the 

ociety and School of Anthropology were repre- 

sented by Dr. Dally, who referred to his works 
on ethnology, craniology, acclimatization, and 
transformism, and especially to his luminous 
memoir on method in anthropology. M. Le- 
tourneau also spoke on behalf of the Mutual 
Society for Autopsy, of which Bertillon was a 
member, and to which he renewed his adhesion 
in his last illness by a document commencing, 
“To be useful has always appeared to me the 
most beautiful end of life,” and ending, ‘‘ One 
o'clock in the morning, thinking myself on the 
point of suffocation.” 

Prof. Adrien Proust is the President of the 
Society of Anthropology of Paris for the present 

ear, and opened its proceedings with an address 

in which he eulogized Darwin and other deceased 
members. Prof. Vulpian has been elected an 
honorary member, and Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac a 
foreign correspondent. Mr. Rivett-Carnac has 
furnished the Society with an account of the dis- 
covery by Mr. Cockburn and himself, in Banda, a 
mountainous districtin the North-West Provinces 
of India, of a great number of stone implements, 
the more important of which have been offered 
tothe British Museum. The communication is 
illustrated by a drawing of a sculpture, attri- 
buted to the seventh century a.p., representing 
aman armed with a stone hatchet fixed in a 
handle. 

Among other recent communications to the 
same Society the most important is a paper by 

Manouvrier on the criminal type, as deve- 
loped by the anthropological study of the skulls 
of assassins, in continuation of a discussion of 
that subject, to which French anthropologists 
have recently been devoting much attention. 

€ finds a small forehead and a heavy jaw 
general characters of this type. He tests the 





first not only by direct measurement of the 
frontal cerebral curve, which gives 101 mm. for 
assassins as against 111 mm. for Parisians 
generally, but also by summing up the several 
auricular angles, which give a like result. The 
degree of heaviness of the jaw in assassins and 
in Parisians is represented by 15 to 13. 

A free course of anthropology has_been opened 
by M. Emile Cartailhac at the Faculty of 
Sciences of Toulouse. ae 

The Gulstonian Lectures, delivered early in 
the present year before the Royal College of 
Physicians in London by Dr. J. Matthews 
Duncan, relate to a subject of anthropological 
interest, that of female sterility, which is treated 
in the statistical method. They have been pub- 
lished at length in the Lancet newspaper, and 
may be referred to for the sake of the statistical 
and economical information by those to whom 
the more strictly medical details of the question 
would not be of interest. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg for last May contains 
a paper by M. Otto Struve, presented by him at 
the meeting on the 15th of February, on the 
true value of that important element, the con- 
stant of aberration. The value determined by his 
father in 1840-42, which amounted to 20°445, 
has been extensively used in astronomical 
calculations. Struve the elder was not per- 
fectly satisfied with that result himself, but, 
by a fresh discussion of his observations in 
1852, came to the conclusion that the definitive 
value to be obtained from them was 20”°463, a 
correction which appears to have been somehow 
generally overlooked. M. Nyrén has recently 
been charged with the duty of making a new 
determination of this element with the prime 
vertical instrument at the Pulkowa Observatory, 
and in executing it has made use of a much larger 
number of stars—twenty-four, in fact, instead of 
seven—well distributed over all the hours of 
right ascension. In a period of little more than 
two years, no less than 566 observations of these 
twenty-four stars were made, a number which M. 
Struve remarks is truly astonishing when we con- 
sider the times at which it was often necessary 
to observe them, in the morning and evening 
twilight, and the limitation to stars which 
passed the meridian within a degree or very 
little more of the zenith. Every practical 
astronomer will endorse this remark, and appre- 
ciate the ‘‘ vigilance continuelle ” which enabled 
M. Nyrén to secure so large a number of obser- 
vations. They will be published in a forth- 
coming volume of the Pulkowa observations ; 
but meanwhile the result is communicated 
in the paper before us, and amounts to 
20”°517+0"'014. M. Nyrén has also carefully 
discussed a long series of excellent observations of 
three close circumpolar stars made by M. Wagner 
with the great Pulkowa meridian instrument 
in the years 1861-72, the result being 20-483 
+0”°012. And comparing all the determina- 
tions of the constant of aberration made at 
Pulkowa, commencing with that of W. Struve 
before referred to, and terminating with his own, 
he finds the mean to be 20’°492, a value which 


M. Otto Struve considers to be true within a 


hundredth of a second, a degree of accuracy 
which it will be difficult to surpass. Combining 
this with the value of the velocity of light deter- 
mined by M. Cornu and Mr. Michelson, it is 
found that the solar parallax amounts to 8”°784, 
a value very closely agreeing with that calcu- 
lated by Mr. Gill from his observations of the 
planet Mars at Ascension Island in the year 
1877, and giving the sun’s mean distance from us 
as very nearly equal to 93,000,000 miles. Whilst 
speaking of these modern determinations, it is 
interesting to recur for a moment to the first 
indication that the sun’s parallax was less than 
ten seconds, and his distance therefore at least 
82,000,000 miles. This is due to our own 
Flamsteed, who, writing from Derby to the 





| 


publisher of the Philosophical Transactions, 
under date November 16th, 1672, says: ‘‘Sep- 
tember last I was at Townley. The first week 
that I intended to have observed Mars there 
with Mr. Townley, I twice observed him, but 
could not make two observations, as I intended, 
in one night. The first night after my return 
I had the good hap to measure his distances 
from two stars the same night, whereby I find 
that his parallax was very small, certainly not. 
thirty seconds; so that I believe the sun’s 
parallax is not more than ten seconds.” 








SOCIETIES. 


INDEX.—June 29.—Annual Mecting.—Mr. H. B. 
Wheatiey in the chair in the unavoidable absence 
of the President.—The report of the Council gave 
an account of the system which had been followed 
by the Society in its operations,—indexes of single 
books leading up to indexes of subjects, and these 
forming portions of a general index of knowledge. 
The report was accompanied by a tabulation of the 
principal subjects dealt with by the Society, showing 
what work had been accomplished, what was being 
done, and for what work further assistance was re- 

uired.—The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report, drew special attention to the progress 
that had been made in indexing the Gentleman's 
Magazine.—A resolution was carried requesting the 
Council to communicate with the various literary 
and scientific societies, with a view to establishing a 
uniform method of indexing.—Mr. W. C. Borlase, 
M.P., was elected President for the ensuing year. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tugs. Horticultural, 11.—Scientific and Fruit and Floral Committees. 
— Photographic, 8 


Far, Quekett Microscopical, 8.—Annual General Meeting. 








Science Gossip, 

Messrs. Macmitzran & Co. will publish in 
the autumn the second volume of Mr. Donald 
Macalister’s translation of Ziegler’s ‘ Text-Book 
of Pathological Anatomy and Pathogenesis.’ 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will very 
shortly issue a new edition of Mr. J. E. H. 
Geordon’s ‘ Physical Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism,’ which has been out of print for 
some months. It has been considerably en- 
larged and has been partially rewritten. 

Tue Treasury has awarded a special pension 
to Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., in consideration 
of his long and laborious services as Keeper of 
the Mining Records. Mr. Hunt originated the 
‘Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom,’ 
and it is owing to his untiring energy and per- 
severance that this large and valuable body of 
statistics has been accumulated for public use. 


Lorp Supetey, Sir W. Thomson, Sir W. 
Siemens, and Sir F. Abel have been appointed 
British Commissioners for the Vienna Electrical 
Exhibition, which opens in August. 

Mr. Perer Spence died on the 5th of July 
at his residence, Old Trafford, Manchester. He 
is generally known as a chemical manufacturer 
merely ; but as an original investigator and dis- 
coverer he held an important position, especially 
in the applications of chemistry to important. 
industries. He has long been regarded as one 
of the best practical chemists of the day. 


M. Henri BecquEret read before the Aca- 
démie des Sciences on June 25th a memoir ‘ Un 
Maxima and Minima of the Extinction of Phos- 
phorescence under the Influence of the Ultra- 
red Radiations.’ He states that the red and 
ultra-red rays of the solar spectrum act upon 
phosphorescent substances as does an elevation 
of temperature. The phenomena vary in dif- 
ferent substances and present many interesting 
phases. 

M. Drevrarair read at the séance of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences on July 2nd a paper ‘On De- 
posits of Barytine, Celestine, and Anhydrite, 
their Association and Probable Mode of Forma- 
tion.’ This is a valuable contribution to the 
history of mineral lodes and saline deposits, 
which have not hitherto received satisfactory 
explanations. 
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Pror. G. T. Wricut, of Oberlin, read before 
the Boston Society of Natural History a paper 
entitled ‘Recent Investigations concerning the 
Southern Boundary of the Glaciated Area of 
Ohio,’ which is published in the American 
Journal of Science for July. This is an im- 
portant investigation, and it advances consider- 
ably our knowledge of glacial phenomena. 

M. Davsrf£e has been examining an interest- 
ing meteorite which fell not far from Nogoga, in 
the province of Entre-Rios, Argentine Republic. 
Chemical analysis proves that the meteorite con- 
tains iron, lime, and magnesia; but its most im- 
portant feature is that it contains carbon in an 
organic form, which is chiefly proved by the 
:action of potash in it. M. Daubrée from this 
is led to hope that he may yet find organic 
remains in a meteorite. 

Dr. H. T. Eppy, of the University of Cincin- 
nati, published in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute for July a paper ‘On Liquefaction, 
Vapourization, and the Kinetic Theory of Solids 
and Liquids, in which the question of kinetic 
energy is carefully examined and discussed with 
considerable acumen. 








FINE ARTS 


—~—- 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
‘The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN,—5, Pall Mall 
ast, from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s.; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUMMER EXHIBITION.—NOW 
‘OPEN from Nine till Seven.—Admission, ls; Season Tickets, 5s. 





‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE'S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
«great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, 1s. 








Old Church Plate in the Diocese of Carlisle ; 
with the Makers and Marks. Edited by 
R. S. Ferguson. Illustrated. (Bell & 
Sons.) 


Tue Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society has done 
well in publishing this collection of notes 
by various writers living in the diocese of 
Carlisle, of whom Miss E. K. Goodwin is 
the most energetic and painstaking. The 
excellent works of Messrs. Chaffers, Morgan, 
and Cripps on ancient plate have given the 
stimulus to these researches. The fact has 
often been remarked that from lack of know- 
ledge and reverence for antiquity church 
?- is rapidly diminishing and needs to 

e catalogued, the oldest examples going 
first to the melting-pots or the ‘‘cabinets of 
the curious.” Mr. Cripps declared years 
ago that one clergyman sold the vessel which 
during three hundred years had served 

—— where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God 

because it was old fashioned ; while another 
worthy took a bigger ‘‘ pot’ of electro-plate 
in exchange for a relic which was probably 
made of the silver of a still more ancient 
chalice recast at the Reformation. One 
parson exchanged a Gothic chalice for 
hymn-books ; a communion cup escaped de- 
struction (it still exists at Hayton, in 
Brampton deanery, as the rudest and ‘‘ very 
smallest of all the village” relics of its 
lass) because in 1685 the churchwardens 
felt the want of a pewter dish, and declared 
that the “chalice and a flaggon are neither 
of them fit for the communion.” In 1749 
the former was reported as “ weighting 
about five ounces” (avoirdupois?); and 
since 1822 this lucky morsel of antiquity 
has remained in the parish chest, protected 
from the crucible by the belief of successive 








churchwardens that, having no marks, it 
was not silver! Its pewter companions of 
centuries past have vanished long ago. The 
ignorance of the clergy has in these matters 
permitted the loss of the memorials of their 
forerunners, while their negligence has en- 
couraged blundering on the part of church- 
wardens stupider than themselves. It is in 
order that in future neither ignorance nor 
stupidity should be pleaded in defence of 
such follies that the compilers of these 
records have laboured, and it is to be hoped 
that not even the pewter church vessels 
remaining in the diocese of Carlisle will 
be given to the spoiler. Some of them are 
of considerable antiquity, and well deserve 
the sympathetic care of the prelate who in 
his Christmas pastoral of 1880 directed they 
should be carefully preserved even when 
they had given place in use to utensils of 
silver. 

The division of these notes by deaneries 
is not desirable except when it facilitates 
researches and makes the labour of in- 
dividuals easier than would otherwise be the 
ease. When chronological arrangement of 
the notes is not convenient, the example of 
this volume should always be followed, and 
chronological lists appended to the topo- 
graphical groups of memoranda. So com- 
plete has been the destruction of ancient plate 
in Carlisle diocese, that Old Hutton chalice, 
a beautiful instance of Gothic art, c. 1450, 
comparable with the treasures at Nettle- 
combe, Somerset, and Combe Pyne, Dorset, 
is the only medieval work which escaped 
the denunciations of Edward VI. and Eliza- 
beth’s Acts of Parliament. Eight or ten 
similar works areall that are known to remain 
in England with their patens. Tomb chalices 
and their patens of silver or pewter of much 
older dates have been recovered from the 
niches appropriated to them in stone cists 
at least so long ago as the eleventh century. 
Such utensils are often represented in monu- 
mental effigies. The Council of Rheims (a.p. 
847) decreed that chalices should be made of 
nothing inferior to gold, silver, or tin; the 
last only in case of necessity. Comparison 
of the Nettlecombe and Old Hutton chalices 
shows them to be so nearly alike that it is 
easy to fancy one artist made them. 

By way of caution to compilers of cata- 
logues such as these, let us state a conviction 
that too much stress is often laid on the 
absence of stamps and marks on plate, even 
church plate. Rudeness of manufacture and 
primitiveness of design are by no means irre- 
futable proofs of the extreme antiquity of 
chalices and other vessels. The law of 1403 
commanded every provincial maker of plate 
to set his mark upon his wares, but there is 
no proof that the Act of Parliament was 
always obeyed. Foreign pieces found their 
way into church as well as domestic service, or 
passed by gift from the latter to the former 
office (¢.g., the beaker at Ormathwaite), and 
need not have been stamped at all. The 
cups and patens at Orton, Uldale, Bolton, 
and Ireby are instances of this. Some of the 
more ancient vessels were probably made of 
tin, like that mentioned in the inventory of 
church goods, 1552, at Stapleton. It appears 
that in all Westmoreland there were before 
the eighteenth century only four parish 
churches possessing silver flagons. Before 
the present century began only four churches 
in Cumberland, twelve in Westmoreland, 








> ea 
and two in the part of Lancashire which , 
in Carlisle diocese could boast of them, fy 
poor counties as these could have suffers 
little when the ransom of Richard I. (100,099 
pounds of silver) was paid largely by meay 
of chalices and other plate taken fry 
English churches. To this circumstance 
probably due in a large measure the toty 
disappearance from this country of example 
of that extreme antiquity. 








Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. Collected ani 
published for the Government by D; 
Edward Miiller. With a Volume of Plate. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


In 1868—two years before the commence. 
ment of the Archeological Survey of Northen 
India under General A. Cunningham 
commission was appointed by Sir Hercule 
Robinson, the then governor of Ceylon, 
‘“to consider what practical measures shouli 
be adopted for the conservation of the an. 
cient architectural structures and othe 
works of art” in the island. The commission 
had also instructions to make a collection 
of ancient inscriptions; and this work was 
sporadically carried on for some time, but 
without any practical result, as there was 
no one capable of classifying and translating 
the inscriptions, photographs of which had 
been obtained. Though the subject was 
revived by some correspondence which 
passed between the India and Colonial Offices 
in 1871 (see No. I. of the Sessional Papersof 
the Government of Ceylon for 1878), it was 
not till three years later that the succeeding 
governor, Sir W. H. Gregory, took active 
steps to secure the services of a competent 
Orientalist for the reorganization of the 
survey on a more scientific basis. Accori- 
ingly, Dr. P. Goldschmidt was appointed 
Archeological Commissioner; he began his 
work in the colony early in 1875, and 
was able on the 2nd of September of that 
year to issue his first general report. The 
progress he was making in the collection 
and decipherment of the inscriptions was 
rapid, while the results of his work could be 
depended on for accuracy and correctness. 
Unfortunately, through his untimely death, 
on the 7th of May, 1877, the survey and 
Oriental scholarship suffered an almost ire- 
parable loss. Two more reports, dated 
severally the 6th of November, 1875, and 
the 11th of September, 1876, had given 
high promise of the value of the ‘Corpus 
Inscriptionum Zeilanicarum’ which he was 
expecting to prepare in the following year. 
But as many gifted men, prematurely cut 
off, had done before him, he had, trusting 
to his excellent memory, left only some 
rough notes—materials too imperfect and 
insufficient for his successor to elaborate 
and put into shape. Dr. E. Miiller accord- 
ingly, who was appointed Archeological 
Commissioner early in 1878, had to begin 
the work almost de novo; but he continued 
the survey in right earnest on the lines of 
Dr. Goldschmidt, and brought it to a conclu- 
sion by the end of 1880. On his return to 
Europe he prepared for the press the volume 
which forms the subject of the preset 
notice, and in the introduction to it he fully 
specifies those portions of the work for whi¢ 
credit is to be given to his predecessor and to 
the few other previous decipherers of Sit- 
halese inscriptions. 
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It is much to be regretted that but a com- 
aratively limited number of inscriptions 
were found to be in a state of perfect pre- 
servation ; a ee cag a 
or less damaged, and some had been 
wilfully destroyed in consequence of a super- 
stitious belief that the ancient Sinhalese 
letters indicate some hidden treasure. Most 
of the oldest were discovered in caves; others 
were found engraved on huge rocks, gener- 
ally in the vicinity of tanks and temples; 
others, again, on stone slabs and pillars. 
They range in —e — the last — 
to the sixteenth century A.D. e cha- 
oe in which they are written varies from 
the angular Asoka form through successive 
stages down to a form similar to the rounded 
modern a — was — — 
tablished in the tenth century, and has 
im undergone comparatively little change. 
As, however, the contents afford in most 
cases no clue to the date, the latter can only 
approximately _ oe ng ee ae style 
and shape of the letters, and wi eater 
cauee the case of the earlier 
tions than in the case of those of later date. 
On account of the great sameness in the 
character and contents of many of the inscrip- 
tions, Dr. Miiller has given in the volume of 
plates a judicious selection of those only that 
appeared to him paleographically or his- 
torically important. Even in this form the 
yolume furnishes a continuous record of the 
gradual development of Sinhalese writing, 
covering a period of nearly two thousand 
years. There is no living language on 
the continent of India which can boast 
a written pedigree of such high anti- 
quity. Secein out of account the San- 
skritic vernaculars of Northern India, 
the growth of which cannot be traced 
further back than six or seven hundred 
ears at most, we know of no earlier Dra- 
ilies inscription, Tamil or Kanarese, than 
of about the middle of the sixth century a.p., 
whereas the oldest known Sinhalese inscrip- 
tion is of the second or first century B.c. 

The opinion advanced by Dr. Goldschmidt, 
that the inscriptions are almost entirely 
devoid of historical and antiquarian interest, 
has been fully endorsed by Dr. Miiller. 
Among the few exceptions may be mentioned 
the many and lengthy records of the reign 
of King Nis’s‘anka Malla towards the end of 
the twelfth century, to which attention was 
drawn by Mr. Rhys Davids in his article in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1874, and inscriptions 114 and 121, which 
give detailed accounts of the life in the 
largest monasteries of Ceylon in the eleventh 
century. 

But _ the historical results of the 
survey have proved in the main un- 
satisfactory oan disappointing, the philo- 
logical interest attaching to the inscrip- 
tions largely compensates for those short- 
comings. Here we have, in almost un- 
broken historical sequence, records of a 
Sanskritic, or at least Aryan, vernacular 
which reach back to a time long before 
Cesar invaded England, and yield the most 
valuable data for tracing the history of the 
Sinhalese language and the gradual growth 
and development of its grammatical forms. 
Both Archeological Commissioners have 
worked out with great philological acumen 
the problem of the character of that peculiar 
Prakrit with especial reference to the 





Prakrits of India, and the result of their 
labours was published by Dr. Miiller, first 
in 1880, and in a corrected form in the 
Indian Antiquary for last year. The same 
periodical has recently brought out a transla- 
tion, by Mr. Donald Ferguson, of Colombo, 
of Prof. E. Kuhn’s treatise (published at 
Munich in 1879) ‘On the Oldest Aryan 
Element of the Sinhalese Vocabulary.’ The 
author of this treatise has based his re- 
searches on a study of modern Sinhalese, 
and has availed himself also of Dr. Gold- 
schmidt’s and Dr. Miiller’s Reports. The 
English translation has besides the advan- 
tage of valuable additional notes by the 
translator. Both essays, however, treat only 
of the phonetic character of Sinhalese, while 
in the introduction to the volume before us 
(pp. 9-16) Dr. Miiller investigates also and 
satisfactorily explains the origin of a great 
number of grammatical forms. These 
various researches, with the previous tenta- 
tive essays on the subject by the late J. 
d’Alwis and R. C. Childers, go far to prove 
the importance for philological purposes of 
the study of Sinhalese. The search, how- 
ever, for old inscriptions in the island is not 
exhausted yet. As the clearing of the jungle 
about Polonnaruwa, Kurunegala, and other 
places may bring to light more records of 
antiquity, the new material will add to, con- 
firm, or correct the results of the epigraphic 
and philological labours above sketched out. 

Not the least valuable part of Dr. Miiller’s 
book is the alphabetical list of old Sinhalese 
words (pp. 142-213), which have been 
gleaned not only from the inscriptions, but 
also from the early literature. 








Art in Devonshire, with the Biographies of 
Artists born in that County. By G. Pycroft. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.)—Mr. Pycroft, like a 
good Devonian, has had the curiosity to test the 
fond belief that his county has produced more 
artists than any other, and that this is due to 
the ‘‘inexhaustible variety of the Devonshire 
climate and scenery.” He satisfied himself that 
the former story is true and the latter untrue. 
The comparative numbers of natives of the 
English counties supplied by analyses of Red- 
grave’s Dictionary were: Middlesex, 166; Devon, 
33; Norfolk, 27 ; York and Somerset, 22 each ; 
and other shires in smaller numbers. Leaving 
London out of the question as a contributory to 
the honours of the metropolitan county, this 
enumeration, the population in each county 
being taken into account, would place Somerset- 
shire at the head. Mr. Pycroft has overlooked 
this, and proceeds to extol Plymouth as the 
parent of not fewer than ‘‘ six painters of the 
highest order.” The six painters referred to are 
Reynolds, Prout, Eastlake, Haydon, Northcote, 
and Solomon Hart! It so happens, however, 
let us add in correcting our author, that of the 
thirty-three Devonshire artists he has pitched 
on as first rate, only Reynolds (who was born at 
Plympton, not at Plymouth) and John Cross 
(who was born at Tiverton) have claims which 
few will contest. The fame of the latter de- 
pends on one great picture. In the second rank 
we may find, at the best, only Haydon, 
Cosway, and N. Hilliard. John Cross owed 
little to Tiverton, his birthplace; he was 
one of the best pupils of Picot, and was a 
mere child when his father removed, to St. 
Quentin, where the son studied in the Ecole de 
Dessin. Mr. Pycroft has carefully discriminated 
between the Gandys, James and William, father 
and son, and he would have done good service if 
he had compiled a catalogue of the works of 
each. The merits of James Gandy were worthy 
of Reynolds’s high admiration and the teaching 





of Van Dyck, traditions of whose technique sur- 
vived in his pupil’s practice until 1689, when he 
died, it is said, in Ireland. This volume has 
not a few merits, but it might have deserved 
higher praise if the author had shown more 
energy in gathering new details and analyzing 
old data instead of relying on well-known autho- 
rities. Lists of the works of Nicholas Hilliard, 
N. Stone, the Gandys, and R. Cosway would 
have been as welcome as the large catalogue of 
the plates of Mr. S. Cousins, and much more so 
than the pages which describe the doings of the 
late Mr. E. B. Stephens at a most dispro- 
portionate length. 

Lectures on Architecture. Translated from the 
French of E. Viollet-le-Duc by B. Bucknall. 
2 vols. Illustrated. (Sampson Low & Co.)— 
Mr. Bucknall put English readers under an 
obligation by his previous translations of Viollet- 
le-Duc’s works, and he deserves their thanks for 
this bright and accurate version of the ‘ Entre- 
tiens sur l’ Architecture.’ Published twenty-three 
years ago, these masterly analyses and historical 
disquisitions, at once philosophical, compre- 
hensive, and minute, remain the standard 
works of their class, and are to the student 
precious companions, to the general reader wise 
if not infallible guides in all matters con- 
nected with architecture. Viollet-le-Duc in- 
tended that his essays should illustrate the ‘* why 
and wherefore” of the major phases of design 
in architecture, and devoted himself to point- 
ing out the origin of the various principles which 
underlie them, and to tracing their logical con- 
sequences and typical developments. He con- 
cludes by calling attention to the application 
which can be made of the principles of ancient 
art to the requirements of the present day. His 
book fully and satisfactorily carries out his de- 
sign, and so far as 900 octavo pages, copiously 
and beautifully illustrated, can, it supplies a 
philosophy of architecture. To illustrate his lec- 
tures Viollet-le-Duc produced a series of dia. 
grams of construction, plans, elevations, sections, 
and details exquisitely delineated. All these 
drawings were faithfully engraved in the French 
version, and, although a little the worse for wear, 
they are included in Mr. Bucknall’s translation 
now before us. The publication of this book has 
occupied about six years; its completion is a sub- 
ject for congratulation to allconcerned. The lec- 
tures had a history of their own, which is feelingly 
described in the preface of Viollet-le-Duc. When 
he tried to establish a studio for architectural 
pupils and deliver discourses, he encountered the 
opposition of certain professors of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and the Bibliothéque Impériale. 
The squabble was attended by some undignified 
incidents, and provoked jealousies which Viollet- 
le-Duc brushed aside by taking a line of his own. 
These troubles were but examples of the inci- 
dents attending the revival of the study of Gothic 
architecture, and, although much later, they 
resembled the contest between Pugin and his 
‘* classic” foes. There was small difference in 
the bitterness of these combats. Viollet-le-Duc 
opposed those professors of the fine arts who 
see in Greck temples the traditions of a 
wooden construction, and he demonstrated 
the truth of his statement with curious 
felicity and acumen. Temples are logically 
constructed according to the ‘‘ system of the 
lintel,” and not mockeries of wood in stone. 
‘* That such imitations have occurred among the 
Hindoos, that they have influenced the architec- 
ture of the Assyrians and the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, is possible ; but to suppose it among the 
Western Greeks is to misunderstand their genius 
altogether.” He compares the timber theory of 
the origin of Greek architecture with the equally 
preposterous notion which attributes the architec- 
ture of our Gothic churches to the forest avenues 
of Gaul and Germany. ‘‘ Bothare fictions, well 
adapted to amuse the fancy of dreamers, but 
very hurtful, or at best useless, when we are 
called upon to explain the derivations of an art 
to those whose vocation it is to practise it.” 
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Viollet - le - Duc hated professors and ridiculed 
the pretensions of dilettanti. He produces 
from ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ part of a speech 
which suggests that openings between the tri- 
glyphs at the top of the wall of the cella ad- 
mitted light and air to the interior of a Greek 
temple. This was sufficient for the illumination 
of the interior, and probably the cella was com- 
pletely covered in. These important pcints of 
illumination and roofing have been amply dis- 
cussed since this lecture was delivered, and a 
considerable party inclines to accept the opinions 
of those who, like Mr. Fergusson, favour the 
idea that Greek temples were lighted by clear- 
stories. The passage from Euripides is a curious 
contribution to the discussion, but our author 
does not attempt to exhaust the subject. Apart 
from this it may be said that no praciical criti- 
cism on Greek architecture has more searchingly, 
logically, and completely demonstrated the 
triumph of that glorious form of art than this 
analysis of the most learned Gothic architect 
of our time. ‘‘I would rather believe,” he said 
in the seventh lecture on the Greeks, “in 
an imperfection of our senses than in an error 
on the part of those masters in art.” This is 
in regard to the use or abuse of colouring in 
antique and medizval architectonic decoration. 
Let the reader take the following as a sample 
of Viollet-le-Duc’s mode of dealing with the 
whole of his vast subject, which embraces 
the early growth of architecture among 
the nations of antiquity and its subsequent 
development during the Greek and Roman 
periods andthe Middle Ages : ‘‘ The Romans very 
early adopted two distinct modes of construction, 
which, nevertheless, were subsequently combined 
in their buildings ; these are construction with 
masonry and construction with rubble and brick. 
The first is only employed by them as a thick 
casing of large stones laid close-jointed without 
mortar, tied together with dowels and cramps 
of metal, or even sometimes of wood, behind 
which are thrown in masses of small stones em- 
bedded in excellent mortar. The yaultings are 
likewise formed in the same manner by means 
of principal arches of worked stone or brick 
maintaining a filling-in of concrete. This system 
of construction obliges the Roman architect to 
adopt arrangements in plan which are peculiarly 
his. There are massive piers forming points of 
support destined to carry the weight of the 
vaultings. In these constructions there are no 
walls, properly speaking, but separate points of 
strength, connected by partitions which are com- 
) sermages d thin, as they have nothing to carry. 

rom this principle result dispositions which are 
admirably adapted to the arrangements required 
in edifices of vast size containing a great many 
different services ; for instance, large chambers 
surrounded by small ones—a number of rooms 
varying in form, surface, and height, passages 
and staircases, &c. As an example, let us sup- 
pose a programme of which the conditions are 
the construction of a principal hall surrounded 
by rooms of dimensions less both in surface and 
height. The Roman architect builds four main 
piers; from one to another of those piers he 
throws barrel arches at the height he thinks 
suitable for the outer rooms ; continuing up his 
piers at the angles, he will construct a groined 
vaulting formed by the intersection of two 
cylindrical vaults. He will complete his edifice 
by building thin exterior walls, and if necessary 
other interior walls to separate the four rooms 
annexed to the great central chamber. Beneath 
the vaulting, and above the four barrel arches, 
he will be able to get openings for lighting 
the principal chamber. Putting lean-to roofs 
over the lower arches, and a roof with 
four gables and four valleys over the groined 
vaulting, he will thus obtain a construction 
equally simple, substantial, and durable.” It 
must not be supposed that Viollet-le-Duc confined 
his studies to the constructional characteristics 
of ancient architecture. Far from this, these 
volumes abound in brilliant and ingenious essays 





on the technique and raison d’étre of decoration 


as it was applied to their buildings by different | 


races of designers. We recommend especially 
what is said in lecture vi. on the independence 
of Jewish architecture and decoration as illus- 
trated by the Tomb of the Kings at Jerusalem 
and its peculiar sculptures ; lecture vii. is valu- 
able on account of notes on architecture as prac- 
tised by the Cistercians and the Cluniac order. 
Lecture ix. is not less valuable on account of 
its comments on the Cathedral of Paris as a 
superb type of fine Gothic art. Finally, let us 
invite the reader of these lectures to bear in 
mind that their author intended to illustrate 
the principles of his art rather than the fashions 
and fancies of past generations, and that the 
history of architectural practice is subordinated 
in his text to the history of truth in construc- 
tional and decorative design. 








NEW PRINTS. 

We have received from Messrs. P. & D. 
Colnaghi a re-mark proof on vellum from a plate 
etched by M. Brunet Desbaines after Constable’s 
‘Water Mill,’ the property of Mr. C. F. Huth, 
a transcript which preserves the richness of tone 
and fine, soft luminosity of the original. The 
sympathetic hands of the engraver have repro- 
duced the peculiar ‘‘mossy” touch of Constable, 
the richly tinted gleams of the water, and the 
vague shadowing of the rain-laden sky. The 
figures in the foreground lack solidity, but the 
barge in the mid-distance and the streaks of 
light behind it, the flat meadows, and the dark 
foliage are first rate. The re-mark is a group of 
water lilies. The same publishers sent a proof 
with the re-mark (a bird flying) from Mr. C. E. 
Holloway’s etched plate of Constable’s masterpiece, 
‘ Salisbury Cathedral,’ now at South Kensington, 
a powerful and effective work, wanting some- 
thing of the rich and brilliant contrast of the 
light rosy-toned building and the meadow in the 
mid-distance, and keeping in the cows at the 
bank of the stream. The cathedral seems too 
dark and too much ‘‘ made out.” On the other 
hand, the noble arch formed by the elms under 
which the church is seen and the other masses 
of foliage are well done. Demanding a very 
light and delicate touch and profound care, this 
is an exceedingly difficult picture to engrave. 

Lovers of ‘Rab and his Friends’ will welcome 
Mr. C. O. Murray's firm and characteristic etched 
portrait of Dr. John Brown, a sympathetic and 
spirited reproduction of a picture. For a re- 
mark proof of this desirable likeness we are 
indebted to the Fine-Art Society, as well as for 
an artist’s proof of M. L. Flameng’s portrait of 
the late Mr. C. Darwin, after Mr. Collier’s pic- 
ture. The likeness is not one of our favourites, 
partly on account of its resemblance to Mr. 
Millais’s painting of the Laureate, the less 
admirable elements of which it reproduces in 
an infelicitous fashion, and partly because Mr. 
Collier’s conception of the philosopher is prosaic 
and defective in insight. Treatment suited to 
the noble features of Mr. Tennyson produces 
a caricature of such a countenance as Mr. 
Darwin's. Mr. Woolner’s masterly and elaborate 
bust in marble and M. Rajon’s magnificent 
etching of Darwin dealt otherwise, and very 
powerfully indeed, with the subject. M. 
Flameng’s etching deserves nothing but admira- 
tion, although, like most of his works, it is a 
little black. 

Mr. A. Lucas has favoured us with a re- 
mark proof of a plate vigorously etched by 
Mr. D. Law from Mr. C. Lawson’s picture 
of ‘The Valley of Desolation” a landscape 
which does not represent a valley at all. In a 
pretentious and superficial way it depicts a 
hackneyed effect, with a gathering of clouds 
over a wild heath, lines of hills beyond, 
and the conventional shattered tree in front. 
Mr. Law has done his best with the picture, 
but it is unfortunate that his subject chal- 
lenges comparisons with its pendant print, the 





—_ 
impressive ‘ Windmill,’ by Linnell, etched 
the same engraver, and published by Mr, la! 
which we recently admired. 

The two portraits of horses which Malle. R 
Bonheur painted and Mr. J. B. Pratt engraved 
mezzotint, are represented by artist’s proof ‘. 
which we have to thank Mr. Lefevre. Both i 
animals are bridled ; the expression of each igf 
of life and intelligence ; the one is white, the 
has a white stripe down the middle of his fg 
and his skin is dark. The pictures are wor}; 
of the renowned artist who produced ha 
and in modelling, drawing, firmness of toy! 
and richness of colour the plates are worthy og 
the painter, who has expressed her high appro 
of them. It must have been delightful to repro. 
duce such draughtsmanship as appears in thy 
nostrils, eyes, and mouth of the darker steed, 

From Mr. W. J. Inchbold (29, Welbeck Street) 
we have impressions from seven etched plat 
printed for private circulation, and repp. 
senting Swiss views in a manner approaching 
that displayed in his recent landscapes fron 
similar subjects. Mr. Inchbold excels in ¢. 
lineating level water in twilight and the effeg 
of late afternoon; but his ‘Clarens,’ in th 
softened lustre of noon, revealing, with beautifa} 
draughtsmanship, the lake and its many promon. 
tories, is lustrous, yet broad as the daylight, 
His view of the ‘ Dent du Midi’ and the jake 
below, which is printed in a deep brown ink, 
suggests, in a refined manner, a still broader 
but much less brilliant illumination. Thereis 
a flood of light in ‘ Chateau Blonay, near Mon. 
treux,’ where a tourelle and other old building 
supply a mass of white walls which has been very 
tenderly treated. Theshadows here have clear. 
ness and softness which are rare in etching, and 
the tones suggest colour with great felicity, 
‘*A Monument, ‘Cor Cordium,’ suggested by 
Shelley,” is enchanting. Fine gradations of 
tones, which never approach darkness, repro. 
duce the vista of the water of the lake, its 
immeasurable reflections, the many-shadowed 
cliffs, remote snow-capped mountains, ani 
the sky. ‘Chillon,’ with the rippling lake 
in front, is charming. Most solemn is the 
twilight view looking over the churchyard of 
‘Montreux’ to the lake gleaming after sundom 
and shut in by hills and mountain-like cumuli 
of the sky-line. 

The Arundel Society’s first annual publication 
for 1883isachromo-lithograph from Fra Angelico’s 
fresco in a lunette in St. Lawrence’s Chapel in 
the Vatican, a double picture representing ‘St 
Stephen receiving Ordination and Distributing 
Alms.’ Parts of the series to which this lunette 
belongs have been already published in outlines 
by the Society. Although these outlines are 
finicking rather than fine, and lack the in- 
genuous grace of I] Beato’s art, we are not 
sure we do not prefer them to those before 
us, which, in representing the colouring and 
modelling of the originals, are more ambitious 
but less faithful to the fresco. The deadnes 
and lack of bright clear tints characteristic of the 
Society’s chromo-lithographs are not only foreign 
to but opposed to art in fresco. Nevertheless, 
although we covet a nobler sort of reproduction, 
the work of artists in sympathy with their sub- 
jects, not manvfacturers losing art in labour, let 
us be thankful for what we have here. 

Messrs. Goupil &, Co. have issued another 
part of their reproductions in photogravure of 
drawings by French artists, entitled ‘Société 
d’Aquarellistes Francais,’ and comprising spatk- 
ling biographical notices of the artists, their 
pictures, models, tastes, and manners. 
subjects of this fasciculus are M. E. de Beat- 
mont, Madame la Baronne N. de Rothschild, 
and M. Henri Harpignies. The first of thes 
able artists is renowned in France for his some 
what operatic but piquant and brilliant pictures 
of damsels of all kinds. A more graceful or more 
stately princess-like nudity than that which 


represents Andromeda on the topmost ledge o 


the cliff above the sea, to which the mighly 
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eus has led her from below where the dragon 









ched 
. : Pers we have not seen in life or art for many 
; a da ’ The Sirens on the same page may sug- 
idlle. est Trouville somewhat too faithfully, but the 
Taved ip little Watteau-like sketches and culs de lampe 
Oofs, for enriching the text are exquisitely spirited. 
th the Full of love and sauciness is the figure of 
ch isl] the servante, who, with a feather brush tucked 
he other ander her arm, dares to kiss the marble lips of 
his fare, her young master’s bust. Conceive an English- 
worthy man painting such a subject, and doing so with 
L them, his utmost vivacity, yet as modestly as daintily! 
F touch, Well may M. Montrosier say of him, “Il a 
orthy of chanté la Femme,” being ‘‘ un poéte pour qui 




















































































tion about the final destruction of the famous 
Iseum Campense, and about the fate of its 
artistic treasures. The last historical mention 
we possess of this admirable Egyptian museum 
of ancient Rome was found by Delisle in Pru- 
dentius’s poem in Cod. Parisin., No. 8084, 
published and criticized by Morel (Revue Arch., 
1868) and De Rossi (Bult. Crist., 1868). It is 
stated in this poem that in the attempt to 
restore pagan superstition made by Nicomachus 
Flavianus in A.D. 394, worship was celebrated in 
the Iseum. 

Quis te plangentem non risit, calvus ad aras 

Sistriferam Fariam Supplex cum forte rogares ? 

The reaction caused by this final outburst of 
fanaticism must have been fatal to the temple. 
The beautiful collection of the dromos and its 
double row of Egyptian masterpieces were upset 
and otherwise damaged ; the faces of the kyno- 
kephalo of Nexthorheb were knocked off, and 
so were the paws and the nose of the sphinxes ; 
statues of Pharaohs, and gods, and Pastophoroi 
were hurled down from their pedestals and broken 
into pieces. When this happened the marble 
floor of the temple and its surroundings was 
still clear of rubbish and free from any accumu- 
lation of loose soil. The sphinx of Amasis, 
found on June 14th, was lying on the pave- 
ment on its left side; the two kynokephaloi 
had fallen on their backs. No attempt, however, 
had been made to overthrow the obelisks, at least 
the one which I have discovered. When the 
monolith fell (and this must have happened in 
the eighth century of our era) the floor of the 
Iseum was already covered by a bed of rubbish 
five feet thick. To this circumstance we are 
indebted for the wonderful preservation of the 
obelisk, the loose muddy condition of the ground 
having softened fhe crush of the fall. 

Some one has suggested that the obelisk had 
already been seen towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century, because Lucio Mauro speaks of 
one of them, of small size, found during his life- 
time near the tribune of the Minerva, viz, in 
the very place which I am excavating now. This 
is not true; the obelisk seen and described by 
Lucio Mauro, Povio Ligorio, and others was 
brought to the surface of the ground, and left 
lying on the side of the Via di S. Ignazio. The 
Jesuit fathers made a present of it to Cardinale 
Alessandro Albani on August 16th, 1702. It 
was removed from Rome and set up in the 
Sferisterio at Urbino. 

In 1719, when the foundations of the Biblio- 
teca Casanatense were laid, the pinnacle of the 


cavations I have gathered some curious informa- | 


explain why, in the feverish search for ancient 
_ marbles which has raged since the fall of the 
empire, this spot should have escaped the 
attention of éxcavators. It did not escape their 
attention. The whole extent of the Iseum, from 
S. Stefano del Cacco to 8. Macuto, and from 
the Collegio Romano to La Minerva, has been 
explored from the remotest period of the Middle 
Ages. But the only reason for the search was 
the desire of finding marbles which could be 
burnt into lime or turned into new shapes or 
purposes. What could they do with granite, 
porphyry, or basalt? Such marbles cannot be 
transformed into lime—they are too hard to be 
worked anew ; and accordingly they were left 
untouched. In the present excavations we have 
found the clearest evidence of these proceedings. 
The obelisk is made of granite, its pedestal of 
white marble. The obelisk has escaped destruc- 
tion; the pedestal has been hammered and split, 
and its fragments have been found piled up and 
ready to enter the lime-kiln. R. Lancrant 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue plan for uniting under one roof the 
treasures that the nation possesses of pictorial 
design applied to all modes of draughtsman- 
ship, i. e., pictures, the drawings employed in 
their preparation, and the engravings and photo- 
graphs which reproduce them, has many advo- 
cates besides ourselves, and in the very highest 
quarters is rapidly gathering force and taking 
form. The plan has been adopted in Berlin 
with the best results as regards cost to the nation 
and the convenience of students. That the prints 
and drawings should be removed from the British 
Museum to the National Gallery is a notion that 
commends itself to all who care about art, and 
should it be found practicable to secure the ser- 
vices of Mr. Reid all specialists will be delighted, 
The situation of the National Gallery is more 
accessible to artists than that of the British 
Museum. The abolition of the barracks in 
Trafalgar Square is only a question of time. 
The ground floors of our pinacotheca are, in 
respect to size, light, accessibility, and arrange- 
ment, perfectly well suited for prints and draw- 
ings. The rooms now nearly completed in 
Bloomsbury for the reception of these works 
could, if their contents were transferred, be ap- 
propriated to any department of the older insti- 
tution, which must otherwise be enlarged before 
long atanenormouscost. Thistransfer would thus 
save money, and bring into use a large series of 
convenient rooms which will otherwise remain 





obelisk was certainly seen by the masons, be- 
cause I have found that pinnacle embedded in | 
the masonry. They succeeded in keeping the | 
secret of their discovery. The learned anti- 
quaries Ficoroni and Oliva, who watched and 
carefully described the finds of 1719, make | 
no mention whatever of the most precious of | 
them. 
The excavations of the Via di S. Ignazio 
must be classed among the most successful of 
our age ; there isan endless mine of works of art. | 
Since I wrote my last letter, and although most 
of our time has been spent in making prepara- | 
tions for the removal of the obelisk, the follow- 
ing objects have been found: another kynoke- | 
phalos of black granite, with exquisitely cut | 
hieroglyphics on the pedestal, showing the same | 
cartouches of Neythorheb; a triangular altar 
(or candelabrum?), with figures of gods on | 
each of the three faces—one represents — 
Apollo, the others are too much hammered and 
disfigured to be identified; a fragment of the 
bas-reliefs, or rather intaglios, which covered the 


marble; one of the marble tiles of the roof; 


antico; and sundry other fragments. 





\p Prova] Péternel féminin réserve toutes les ivresses que 
0 Fepro. recherche l’Humanité.” In his way M. de 
in the Beaumont paints those emotions of pretty 
teed, women which the chisel of Clodion immortalized 
Street) in marble. To the attractions of ‘ Société 
| plates, d’Aquarellistes Frangais’ we only hope may be 
Tepre. added portraits of the painters in combination 
oaching with clever descriptions such as that in which 
2 from M. Armand Silvestre delineates M. Harpignies: 
in de. “Grand, robuste, les épaules Jarges, Harpignies 
& effect a lair d’un de ces chénes vigoureux contre les- 
in the quels le vent a épuisé bien des coléres.” 
eautiful From the Society for Photographing Relics of 
romon- Old London we have twelve excellent views of 
ay light, ancient buildings, including Cardinal Morton’s 
he jake (& Gateway, Lambeth Palace, which gives a just 
wn. ink, idea of the stateliness of that majestic struc- 
broader ture; the Great Hall, Lambeth Palace, which 
There is § is extraordinarily solid and bright; and other 
r Mon. buildings in that region ; as well as the Golden 
lildings # Axe, St. Mary Axe; the well-known shop in 
en very Macclesfield Street, Soho; and structures in 
e clear. #% Queen Square and Great Ormond Street. The 
ng,an) | subscribers are to be congratulated on the ex- 
felicity, § cellence of these prints, which equal former 
sted by issues, and may be compared with the view 
ions of @ of St. Mary Overie Dock and the twelve views 
repro. of the Charterhouse, which we have already 
ike, its # commended. Eighty-four examples have now 
adowed J been published. The Hon. Secretary to the 
5, and Society is Mr. A. Marks, 155, Adelaide Road, 
g lake @ N.W. 
is_the 
aad d THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
indown 22, Keppel Street, Russell Square, July 17, 1883, 
cumali On the ground of close friendship with and 
knowledge of Alfred Stevens during the whole 
ication of the monumental period, may I be allowed to 
gelico’s add a few words in corroboration of your own of 
apel in last Saturday? ‘‘ Disappointment” would not 
ig ‘St. [| Sufliciently express his never-changed feeling at 
buting the spoiling of his design by the rejection of the 
lunette “Tider and horse”; and his ‘‘ loyal acceptance” 
utlines @ of the change of place means really no more 
es are ‘lan that he was not a man to continue pro- 
he in. @ ‘sting when he saw that protest would be use- 
re not jy (ess. ’ 
before I might say much more; but you have already 
1g and spoken, I hope to good effect. W. J. Linton. 
bitious 
adness NOTES FROM ROME. 
of the Tue obelisk discovered on June 17th near the 
foreign @ tribune of the Minerva was raised yesterday 
heles, § (July Sth) from its grave and brought success- 
uction, @ fully into the Piazza del Collegio Romano in the 
ir sub- presence of crowds of spectators. It is wonder- 
ur, let @ fully well preserved to the very top of the 
pinnacle, and covered with beautiful hiero- 
nother @ glyphics from top to bottom. It was quarried 
ure of @ at Assuan from a richly coloured vein of red 
Société HH granite, and was brought over to Rome, pro- 
spark- § bably under Domitian, together with the obelisk 
their § ow inthe Piazzadel Pantheon. The two mono- 
The @ liths are identical in every detail, and are in- 
Beau @ ‘ribed with the same cartouches of Rameses the 
schild, ] Great. They were set up in front of the shrine 
these Hf ttelf, as it is evident that the one raised by 
some § Clement XI. in the Piazza del Pantheon, the 
ctures @ oMgin of which was not exactly known, must 
rmore i have been found very near the spot where I 
which #f am digging now, which corresponds with the 
dge of J site of the shrine. 
nighty By a constant and patient watch over the ex- 











whole surface of the walls of the temple; the acquirement. é . 
pedestal of the obelisk, a plain cube of white pean authority. Is all this learning to be thrown 
away? It is indisputable that with the smallest 
pieces of porphyry, serpentine, basalt, and nero meansthis distinguished officer has done wonders; 
with proper aid, such as he has never yet had, 
It is not difficult to explain the existence of he might finish his work in the best way. If the 
such a mine of antiquities in this corner of Treasury will find the money the general cata- 
the ninth region; it is not difficult, I mean, to logue would be a monument of the Keeper's 


useless. Mr. Reid’s great acquirements ought, 
if possible, to be retained for the nation, 
because he has done much to promote the 
usefulness of the department which has 
grown prodigiously under his hands; he has 
not only acquired by purchase a_ great 
mass of prints and drawings, but he has added 
to his department vast numbers of photographs 
from old masters’ drawings, thus forming a 
collection of examples of incomparable value. 
The admirable scheme for the new fourfold 
general catalogue of prints and drawings in 
the British Museum is his. He has so effi- 
ciently superintended the execution of it that 
the materials are all in, order and need only 
editing so that this gigantic labour may be 
made profitable. Thus, (1) every painter’s en- 
graved work, (2) every engraver’s print, (3) 
every subject engraved, and (4) every example 
of every school may be found grouped under each 
and all of these categories. Mr. Reid’s know- 
ledge of artis of the highest order ; his knowledge 
of the contents of the Print Room is a life’s 
He is referred to by every Euro- 
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services, and of the greatest value to learning 
and art. 


Mr. Armsteap is engaged on the memorial 
bust of Archbishop Tait which is to be erected 
in Westminster Abbey, as well as on an im- 
portant effigy for the same Valhalla. This sculp- 
tor’s statue of Mr. G. E. Street, for the Courts 
of Justice, has been considerably advanced, but 
will not be ready for some time. Meanwhile, 
subscriptions for the pedestal are desirable. A 
work of striking character, being a grand marble 
doorway for the Holborn Restaurant, by Mr. 
Armstead, will probably be erected next Sep- 
tember. 


Sm F. Leicuron retains the honorary 
coloneley of the Artists’ Volunteer Corps (see 
our note of last week), and Mr. R. W. Edis 
takes up the active duties of lieutenant-colonel. 


Mr. SH1etps has completed the twelve large 

ictures in glass for the chancel of the chapel at 
Eaton Hall, to which we have briefly referred as 
one of the most important modern works of the 
kind. Messrs. Heaton & Butler have admir- 
ably carried out the intentions of the painter, 
and the whole have been placed in the windows 
for which the works were designed. If we 
put on one side the canon in criticism that 
figures shown by transmitted light shall be 
of the mosaic order, and not, as these do, 
eager the effect of reliefs made visible 
y reflected light, we have nothing but 
the highest admiration to express for the 
dignified and beautiful art of Mr. Shields—the 
energy of his conceptions, his solemn feeling for 
the subjects, his choice and learned draughts- 
manship, and his chastened taste for colour. 
The whole scheme represents a ‘Te Deum’ in 
two tiers of designs, the coloration of which 
embodies an immense proportion of grisaille in 
delicate silvery, grey, pale purple, and ashy 


tints of comparatively low degrees, which are | 
combined with sumptuous darker purple, red, | 


blue, brilliant scarlet, and golden tints. The 
latter derive increased splendour from the setting 
of grisaille and spaces of almost colourless glass. 
The first window of the upper tier shows Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, the second the Nativity, 
followed by the Crucifixion, Ascension, Pente- 
cost, and Judgment. The subjects in the lower 
tier of designs are each of them in harmony 
with that above it, and illustrate expressive 
allegories referring to Praise, Obedience, Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Vigilance. The figures 
throughout are about life size. 


M. G. Framena will shortly complete his 
etching for the Fine-Art Society of Mr. Collier’s 
portrait of Prof. Huxley, now in the Royal 
Academy. 


THE inside of St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, has just been entirely ‘‘ skinned.” The 
monuments have been removed from the walls, 
some set up again in new places, and some put 
altogether out of sight. It is a pity that the 
churchwardens of so important a church and 
their architect, whoever he may be, know no 
better than to treat it in a way which equals in 
barbarism anything which is done under the 
name of ‘‘ restoration” in the most backward 
country districts. 


THE ancient ‘‘Tolhouse ” at Great Yarmouth 
has recently become vested in trustees. It cer- 
tainly dates from the thirteenth century, and is 
remarkable for its external staircase (lighted by 
a two-light Early English window) leading to a 
doorway of the same period. The great hall, 
formerly called the ‘‘ Host House,” has: been 








used for the corporate purposes of the borough | 


from a very early date, until the completion of 
the new municipal buildings in the year 1882, 
and beneath this chamber is the ancient borough 
gaol, which Manship, the local historian (writing 


in 1619), states ‘‘was then and had been so | 


used from the time of the granting of their 
charter to the burgesses by King John.” It 
appears hardly necessary to urge the general 


importance of the preservation of such a relic 
of the past, and the trustees hope that the 
necessary funds may be forthcoming to enable 
them to preserve it; and they are anxious to 
commence the repair of the roof without delay, 
in order to prevent the further injury to the 
building by the weather. It is to be hoped, 
however, that nothing in the way of “ restora- 
tion” may be attempted, and that the alterations 
made in 1622 will not be tampered with. 


THE Manchester Institution having been 
handed over to the town, the authorities laid 
their heads together in order to develope a 
hitherto rather torpid establishment. One step 
was promptly, indeed suddenly, taken ; a liberal 
subscription was privately raised to furnish 
the new Corporation Museum with a numerous 
selection of casts from statues and other sculp- 
tures. A deputation, under high artistic guid- 
ance, procured in Paris an assortment of examples, 


including at least ten of the finest of Michael | 
Angelo’s works, above all his purest masterpiece, | 


the ‘ Pieta’ from St. Peter's, the large unfinished 
§Madonnaand Child,’ andthe recumbent ‘ Adonis’; 
likewise other sculptures, antique, medieval, 
and Renaissance, and about sixty of the best 
portrait busts have been obtained. LEnglish 
and other collections were laid under contri- 
bution. Besides these casts some 1,200 examples 
of textile fabrics, selected by Dr. Bock, have been 
bought. The exhibition rooms of the defunct 
institution have been considerably enlarged, 
increased in number, and properly decorated. 
The new museum is to be opened to the public 
in September next. 

Tue second summer exhibition of the 
Cambrian Academy of Art will be opened at 
Rhyl on the 23rd inst. 


Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, which continues actively to advise 


authorities desiring to preserve rather than | 
‘‘restore” the structures of which they have | 
charge, will do well to call the attention of those | 
who are responsible for the stained glass in the | 


aisle and apse windows of the church of St. 


Maclou, at Rouen, to the preciousness of these | 


remains, which are among the finest the world 


has inherited from the fifteenth century. It is | 
needful measures should be taken for the defence | 


of these works. From time to time we notice that 
they suffer more and more from ‘‘ accidents.” 
Being in the narrow streets of the city, and of 
late, at least, entirely unprotected by wirework, 
the stones of heedless boys and others have 
broken numerous panes, which cannot well be 
replaced. 
common clear glass, or, what is nearly as bad, 
with poor modern tinted panes of the weakest 
colouring. 

Art Rouen the Salle des Procureurs and all the 
west front of the Palais de Justice have been 
entirely reconstructed ; the works are just now 
complete ; thus the whole of the building is as 
good as new. 


Many ugly houses, some of them | 


i 
MUSIC 


—~— 


| ‘The Life of George Frederick Handel, 4, 
W. 8. Rockstro. With an Tntroduetory 
Notice by George Grove, D.O.L. (My, 
millan & Co.) 


| Tue publication of a new life of Handel jy 
the year when one of the triennial celeb, 
| tions of the composer takes place at th, 
| Crystal Palace is unquestionably appropriate 
| Although it is too much the fashion with , 
certain class of critics to speak of the work 
of Handel as antiquated and of merely his. 
torical interest, there is, happily, no dou 
that he retains his hold on the affection ¢ 
the musical public; while the admiratio, 
felt for him by professional musicians yj] 
usually be in direct proportion to the extey 
of their acquaintance with his works. Tho 
| who know his scores the most intimately 
| will be precisely those who will be the mos 
| ready to admit the greatness and versatility 
of his genuis. 

Mr. Rockstro, whose biography of Handed 
forms the latest addition to the literature of 
the subject, possesses many qualifications for 
his self-imposed task. He is a laborious anj 
painstaking investigator, who has spared no 
trouble in going to original sources of jn. 
formation, especially to the collection of 
Handel’s autographs in the Royal Library, 
which he appears to have subjected to 9 
careful and minute examination. Moreover, 
we can cordially endorse Sir George Grove's 
statement in his prefatory notice, that 
‘¢ whatever else the book is, it is readable 
and well proportioned.’”? The volume no- 
| where becomes a mere mass of undigested 
facts. Mr. Rockstro’s style is interesting, 
| and his hook is unquestionably pleasant 
| reading, though it contains comparatively 
little that is actually new. With regard to 
facts, he is generally though, as will be 
presently seen, not invariably accurate; and 








taken asa whole his volume, regarded from ' 


| an historical point of view, must certainly be 
| considered a success. 


In fact, the holes are refilled with | 


| able. 


of very ancient dates, have been cleared from the | 


base of the south side, near the Tour de Beurre, 
thus revealing the ancient work of the cathedral, 
and proving that those portions of the church have 
been more damaged by this misuse than by time 
and the weather. The detestable iron jfléche 


Much of the ancient surface of the building has 


been replaced by new stones, including ela- | ‘ “ 
E y ; g el* | of the music which we know to have been 


borate carved enrichments. Of the public and 
municipal buildings of Rouen one only has 
escaped ‘‘ restoration.” This is the curious 


cloister of St. Maclou, now devoted to a primary | 


school, and retaining its quaint arcade, the 
pillars sculptured with a Danse Macabre in 
groups of lugubrious bas-reliefs, while on the 
external frieze above the openings are carved 
human bones, shovels, pickaxes, gravestones, 


chalices, bells, books, and other mortuary em- | 


blems. Although this building was described 
in M. Langlois’s ‘Essai sur les Danses des 
Morts,’ very few visitors see it. 


There is, however, another aspect in which 
Mr. Rockstro comes before us—as a critic; 
and here our verdict must be far less favour- 
In his judgment he sometimes makes 
mistakes which are simply inconceivable. 
For example, on p. 75 he speaks of the Oboe 
Concertos as ‘‘ generally supposed to have 
been written at Cannons,” and on p. 106 he 
endorses without comment Arnold’s mistake 
as to the short ‘Te Deum’ in a having been 
also composed for the same place. It is 
difficult to understand how any one who has 


evidently studied Handel’s music so deeply } 


as Mr. Rockstro can have failed to see con- 
clusive proof that neither of the works 


t ; n , | mentioned could have been written for the 
and its numerous spirelets are all finished. | 


Duke of Chandos in the fact that both have 
parts for violas, while in not a single piece 


written for Cannons are these instruments 
employed—not even in the oratorio ‘ Esther, 
in which Handel would certainly have used 
all the resources at his disposal. 

On p. 330 Mr. Rockstro speaks of the 


inappropriateness of the performance of the | 


‘Occasional Overture’ to precede ‘ Israel in 
Egypt’ at one of the Handel festivals, and 
adds, ‘‘ Nor could a better answer have beet 
given to those who say—as critics have said 


| —that the overtures to his operas w0 
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ie 
serve equally well for his oratorios.’”? The 
guthor appears to be unaware that, as a 
matter of fact, on at least one occasion Handel 
has used an opera overture for an oratorio. 
The allegro of the overture to ‘The Triumph 
of Time and Truth’ is made out of the first 
allegro of the overture to the early opera ‘Tl 
Pastor Fido. The instrumentation is fuller 
in the later work, yet not only is the spirit 
identical, but many passages of whole bars 
appear note for note in both works. Again, 
the allegro of the overture to ‘Athalia’ is 
used for the overture to the allegorical 
cantata ‘ Parnasso in Festa.’ Mr. Rockstro’s 
remarks as to the strict appropriateness of 
Handel’s overtures to the works which they 
precede have no foundation whatever beyond 
his own fancy. 

Speaking of Bach’s style of composition, 
our author says (p. 411):— 

“Bach's method was diametrically opposed to 
this. He cared less to use his instruments for 
the purposes of contrast than for those of en- 
richment. When he used flutes and hautboys, 
he delighted in giving them real parts, in 
common with those assigned to the voice and 
the violins. The employment of this device 
tended to produce great fulness of harmony, 
but yery little of what we are accustomed to 
call effect. It would have been altogether out 
of place in dramatic music ; and we may be 
quite sure that Bach would never have. intro- 
duced it into an opera.” 

We pass over the truly astounding state- 
ment that Bach uses his instruments less for 
contrast than for enrichment with the re- 
mark that we can only account for it on the 
supposition that Mr. Rockstro has never 
studied Bach’s scores at all, or he would 
have been aware that they are at least as 
full of contrast as those of Handel. Our 
surmise is strengthened by the latter part 
of the passage we have quoted. Mr. Rock- 
stro evidently does not know that though 
Bach wrote no operas, he composed a large 
quantity of dramatic music. In the edition 


of the Bach Society will be found at least. 


four pieces entitled ‘ Dramma per Musica’ ; 
and an examination of these shows that they 
are written in precisely the same style as 
his church cantatas. Bach evidently would 
not have agreed with Mr. Rockstro as to this 
style being ‘altogether out of place in 
dramatic music.” 

On the often discussed subject of Handel’s 
plagiarisms, Mr. Rockstro is clearly in 
favour of a verdict of ‘‘not proven.” The 
subject is far too lengthy to be dealt with 
here; but it may be said that it is not 
merely in one case, but in many, that 
Handel appears to have founded his com- 
positions upon ideas borrowed from others. 
With regard to one of the most remarkable 
of these cases—that of the use of Erba’s 
‘Magnificat’ in ‘Israel in Egypt,’ into 
which Mr. Rockstro enters in some detail— 
we will only say that Dr. Chrysander in his 
work on Handel, which Sir George Grove 
in his preface disparages, we cannot but 
think unjustly, has gone exhaustively into 
the question, and arrived at the conclusion 
that the work attributed to Erba could not 
possibly have been composed by Handel 
even in his youth. As an authority on the 
subject we certainly rank Dr. Chrysander 
above Mr. Rockstro. 

Our author throughout his volume wages 
war to the bitter end against all additional 
accompaniments, and frequently expresses 








the wish to hear Handel’s oratorios as he 
wrote them. We are not going to defend 
the vandalism of adding all kinds of military 
instruments to Handel’s scores, at the same 
time we cannot but express our surprise 
that Mr. Rockstro should be continually 
wanting what is absolutely unattainable. 
In the first place, we have the evidence of 
Handel’s own handwriting that the har- 
monies in his songs were filled up not, as 
Mr. Rockstro insists, on the organ, but on 
the harpsichord. The conducting score of 
‘Saul’ proves this to absolute certainty ; 
and the accompaniment of the songs by the 
organ, as our author suggests, would be 
no more in conformity with the composer’s 
intentions than filling up the parts with 
wind instruments. ‘The only harpischord 
now procurable would be so old and worn 
out that it would be absurd to use it with 
the orchestra ; in this respect, therefore, the 
reproduction of Handel’s effect is impossible. 
Besides this, not only does the composer use 
many instruments now obsolete, but some of 
those still in use are so modified in tone as 
to be virtually different altogether. This is 
especially the case with the oboe, the tone 
of which is so changed during the last cen- 
tury that merely increasing the number 
of instruments to the proportion used by 
Handel would not restore the tone-colour of 
his orchestra at all. It would be needful to 
get the old instruments and the old reeds in 
order to reproduce the proper balance of 
sound; and the cry for Handel’s music as 
he wrote it is as useless and nearly as-un- 
reasonable as a child’s crying for the moon. 

Mr. Rockstro has made a curious mistake 
with regard to the six sonatas for two oboes 
and bass which Handel wrote in the eleventh 
year of his life, and which are the earliest 
works from his pen which have been pre- 
served. A manuscript of this work was 
formerly in the Royal Collection, where it 
was seen by Dr. burney; but Mr. Rockstro 
sought for it in vain there, and concludes 
that it has disappeared, for he speaks of it 
and another volume of manuscripts as ‘‘these 
now vanished treasures’”’ (p.14). Later in 
the book he refers to the volume of chamber 
music published by the German Handel 
Society, in which these very trios are con- 
tained, concerning which he writes (p. 345, 
note) :— 

‘*In the absence of prefatorial information, 
the presumption is that the trios referred to 
1696 are those mentioned by Burney, but no 
longer to be found in the Royal Collection, and 
therefore supposed to have hopelessly disap- 
peared.” 

Mr. Rockstro must have examined the 
volume in a very cursory manner, or have 
received an incomplete copy, for in the pre- 
face by Dr. Chrysander it is distinctly stated 
that these are the trios referred to by Dr. 
Burney, and that the manuscript had been 
‘lately (in April, 1879) found again by Mr. 
W. G. Cusins in the collection of music at 
Buckingham Palace.” 

The catalogue of Handel’s works given at 
the end of the volume is valuable, but it 
needs correction in two or three details. In 
the first place, the collection of six trios to 
which we have just been referring is not 
mentioned in it at all. On the other hand, 
six Te Deums are named in the list, whereas 
Handel only wrote five. Mr. Rockstro here 
gives us three Te Deums as having been first 








produced at Cannons; the third, described 
as ‘Short Te Deum,’ is the same which 
appears four lines lower as ‘Queen Caro- 
line’s Te Deum.’ One other mistake 
remains to be pointed out. The ‘ Three 
English Hymns,’ the autograph of which is 
correctly said to be in the Fitzwilliam 
Library, are marked in Mr. Rockstro’s 
catalogue as ‘‘ unpublished.” They were 
published at least forty years ago by Messrs. 
Goulding, D’Almaine & Co., and have since 
been reprinted many times in various col- 
lections of psalmody. 

To sum up our opinion of Mr. Rockstro’s 
volume as a whole: it contains much valu- 
able information pleasantly imparted, and 
will be found useful for purposes of refer- 
ence. Its criticism, where not, as in some 
of the instances we have cited, incorrect, is 
mostly rhapsodical ; and in this respect the 
book is of no value whatever. 








THE WEEK. 


Royat ITaLtaAN OpeRA.—Revival of Wagner's ‘Flying 
Dutchman.’ The Season. 


Tne Italian version of Wagner’s ‘Der 
Fliegende Holliinder’ obtained no success 
when it was first performed in 1870, and 
it met with little favour at Covent Garden 
in 1877. It is not very easy to account 
for the refusal of the public to accord 
the same patronage to the work which 
it gives to ‘Lohengrin’ in its Italian dress. 
‘The Flying Dutchman’ certainly lends 
itself to adaptation more readily than any 
of the later works of Wagner, and at the 
first glance would seem to appeal to a larger 
clientele. Its success in English was remark- 
able, and it was one of the most attractive 
features of the German company’s perform- 
ances last year. Madame Albani’s impersona- 
tion of Senta has not deteriorated like her 
Elsa ; on the contrary, she played the part 
better last Monday, if memory may be 
trusted, than she did six years ago. The 
dramatic side of the character is more pro- 
nounced than it is in Elsa, and the forcible 
style of acting which Madame Albani now 
adopts is therefore more in accordance 
with its requirements. From among the 
many fine and effective details in her em- 
bodiment may be singled the byplay of 
feature and gesture by which Senta expresses 
her determination to endure to the end when 
the Dutchman declares his identity and the 
awful curse clinging tohim. That Madame 
Albani renders the fullest justice to the 
music of the part scarcely needs to be said. 
M. Devoyod is certainly not an ideal repre- 
sentative of the central figure in the drama. 
He cannot compare, for instance, with Mr. 
Ludwig or with Herr Gura, and his some- 
what hard voice and French method of pro- 
duction were objectionable in many portions 
of the opera. Nor did he avail himself to 
any great extent of the opportunities afforded 
by the part for the display of histrionic 
ability. On the other hand, it would be 
impossible to desire a better Daland than 
Signor de Reszké. Perfect in voice, method, 
and manner, this artist is always admirable 
in whatever he undertakes, and the audience 
seemed tempted to interrupt the performance 
by a round of applause after Daland’s air in 
the second act. Signor Ravelli has a good 
voice, but he is an indifferent vocalist, and 
he did not make the most of the melodious 
part of Erik. The chorus was efficient, but 
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the orchestra was coarse and uneven; the 
string contingent is now too weak to secure 
@ proper balance ina Wagnerian opera, and 
at times the brass overpowered everything. 
The stage effects would have been admirable 
had they worked properly, which they did 
not on Monday. 

No notice is required of the benefit or 
“gala”? performances of the prime donne, 
and we can at once proceed to sum up the 
results of the season so far as is necessary. 
In the course of twelve weeks there have 
been sixty performances of twenty-four 
operas. As regards the number of works 
this record is phenomenal, and it is certain 
that it could not be matched in any other 
capital of Europe. The system pursued 
here is, of course, incompatible with any- 
thing approaching perfection of ensemble, 
and there is cause for wonder that even a 
moderate degree of smoothness is attained. 
It is not worth while to give a complete list 
of the operas, but it is significant to note 
that, despite the influence of the “star” 
artists, the public has shown its preference 
for modern works, the operas most frequently 
performed having been ‘La Gioconda,’ 
‘ Aida,’ ‘Faust,’ and ‘Carmen.’ It is in- 
creasingly evident that such works as ‘ Lucia,’ 
‘I Puritani,’? and ‘La Sonnambula’ are 
only kept in the répertoire because Mesdames 
Patti and Albani choose to appear in them. 
The success of ‘ La Gioconda’ is by no means 
undeserved, for the work is clever and pleas- 
ing, albeit it may not be a masterpiece of 
originality. Some valuable additions have 
been made to the rank and file of the com- 
pany, but no new performers of the first 
grade have appeared. Regarding the Royal 
Italian Opera in the most favourable light, 
it cannot be affirmed that it supplies every- 
thing that could be desired in the sphere of 
lyric drama. Even with the addition of Mr. 
Carl Rosa’s brief season at Drury Lane it 
appears that London will be without opera- 
tic performances of any kind during thirty- 
six weeks of the year 1883—a condition of 
things that may be characterized as disgrace- 
ful. The ‘‘over-production” of last year 
and other circumstances of a special kind 
have operated adversely, it is true, and 
there is reason to believe that matters will 
mend before next season. Indeed, several 

‘ schemes are already afoot in the direction 
of Italian and German opera ; but as nothing 
is as yet settled, it would be unwise to say 
anything concerning them until definite 
information comes to hand. 








Musical Gossiy, 


We understand that Mr. Joseph Barnby in- 
tends next season to give a concert recital of 
Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’ at the Albert Hall. As 
there is no probability of the work being pro- 
duced on the stage in this country, the idea of 
bringing the music to a hearing in the concert- 
room is not unnatural; at the same time we 
entertain grave doubts as to its success, No 
music depends so much for its effect on its con- 
nexion with the stage as that of Wagner; and 
of all his music-dramas there is, perhaps, no 
other, unless it be ‘ Tristan,’ which contains so 
much that is absolutely meaningless apart from 
its dramatic surroundings. In any case the 
result of the experiment will be awaited with 
curiosity. 


Tue Philharmonic Society, having dispensed 
with the services of Mr. Cusins as conductor, 





have announced that next season a different con- 
ductor will be engaged for each concert. The 
experiment has at least the merit of novelty, 
but it may be doubted whether the result is 
likely to add to the prestige of the society. A 
constant change of conductors is hardly likely to 
improve the ensemble of the orchestral playing. 

Tue scholarship which the Savage Club in- 
tends to found in the Royal College of Music, 
with a preference for the sons and daughters of 
members of the Club, was not entirely secured 
by the profits of the entertainment given at the 
Albert Hall on the 11th inst. It is now sug- 
gested that the deficiency shall be covered by 
taking a ‘‘show” through some of the larger 
provincial towns, on the model of that which 
collected over two thousand pounds for the 
Cotton Famine Fund, nearly twenty years ago. 

THE concert given at the Crystal Palace by the 
pupils of the Royal Normal College on Wednes- 
day, the annual prize festival of the institution, 
was a remarkable success. We have had fre- 
quent occasion to refer to the admirable results 
accruing from the system of instruction pursued 
by Mr. F. G. Campbell and his staff of pro- 
fessors, and these were more than ever apparent 
at this concert. In not more than one cr two 
instances was it necessary to make allowance for 
the fact that the performers were deprived of 
sight. The rendering of Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto by Mr. Alfred Hollins would have 
been considered praiseworthy under any circum- 
stances. Touch, precision, and style were all 
excellent ; and as Mr. Hollins can fairly claim to 
rank as an artist rather than as a phenomenon, 
we are pleased to hear that he has been engaged 
by Herr Richter for one of next season’s concerts. 
Another remarkable performance was that of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in p, by Mr. 
Fred Turner. Miss Reece sang the solo part in 
Mendelssohn’s 13th Psalm with taste and ex- 
pression, and the rendering of Edwardes’s 
madrigal, ‘‘In going to my lonely bed,” and a 
Scandinavian part-song by the choir, was abso- 
lutely faultless. In the evening the prizes to 
the most successful students were presented by 
Mr. John Bright, M.P., who made an eloquent 
speech in reference to the work of the Royal 
Normal College. 

An Italian opera, entitled ‘La Regina di 
Scozia,’ was produced at the Folies Dramatiques 
Theatre last Saturday night. The libretto and 
music are both by Mrs. M. F. Stuart Stresa, 
the subject, of course, being Mary Queen of 
Scots. It is said that the work has been per- 
formed with some success at Turin and Milan, 
a statement which is scarcely credible, as a more 
crude and amateurish production has rarely been 
placed before the public. To criticize it in detail 
would be a complete waste of space. A highly 
efficient company has been secured to interpret 
the opera, and the conductor, Signor Furlotti, 
evidently possesses some talent. 


Ir is equally unnecessary to deal at length 
with the new opéra bouffe, entitled ‘ Virginia 
and Paul,’ by Messrs. Stephens and Solomon, 
produced at the Gaiety Theatre on Monday 
night. The libretto is intended as a satire on 
one of the fashionable follies of the day. Mr. 
Solomon’s music, if not very fresh, is at least 
free from vulgarity, and one or two numbers are 
really pretty. 


Herr S. LEHMEYER gave a pianoforte recital 
at 62, Harley Street last Tuesday afternoon. 


Mr. Hawels is preparing a second volume, 
under the title of ‘My Musical Life,’ similar to 
‘ Music and Morals.’ 

MassENET’s new opera, ‘Manon Lescaut,’ is 
to be put into rehearsal at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, next October, and it is hoped to produce 
it about the end of the year. The principal part 
is to be ‘‘created” by Madame Heilbronn. It 
will be remembered that Auber has written an 
opera on the same subject to a libretto by Scribe. 


Few particulars have as yet reached us of the 





performances of ‘ Parsifal’ now being given o 
alternate days at Bayreuth. We learn, hoy. 
ever, that the first, which took place last § 
week, was well attended, and that the work 
duced no less impression than on its produetig, 
last year. 


Tue death is announced from Paris, at thy 
age of sixty-seven, of M. Adrien Boieldieu, 800 
of the composer of ‘La Dame Blanche,’ ang 
himself a musician of eininence. 
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DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


LyceuM.—Revival of ‘Hamlet’ and ‘The Merchant oj 
Venice.’ 

VAUDEVILLE. — Revival of ‘An Old Master,’ a One-Act 
Comedietta, by H. A. Jones ; and of ‘ Confusion,’ a Farcica} 
Comedy in Three Acts, by J. Derrick. 


In the course of those revivals at the 
Lyceum which are intended to serve 4 
rehearsals for his American journey, Mr, 
Irving has produced ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’ For different reasons 
his personal share in these pieces is dig. 
a In ‘Hamlet’ Mr. Irving has 
altered for the worse a portion of his busi. 
ness; in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ he 
retains a reading which, in some respects at 
least, is anything rather than Shakspearean, 
Of the two impersonations — Hamlet and 
Shylock—the former is the better. Portions 
of it may, indeed, rank with Mr. Irving's 
highest accomplishment. No other actor 
has assigned to the conversational passages 
so much delicacy and finesse. On the first 
interview with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
broken as it is by the arrival of Polonius and 
subsequently of the players, a light of abso- 
lute revelation is poured. Scarcely less fine 
is the subsequent scene with the same 
characters, and the banter of Polonius is 
admirably natural and humorous. The 
scenes with Ophelia and those with Gertrude 
are, however, overcharged, and the action of 
Hamlet when the King and Court quit the 
chamber after the interruption of the play 
scene has no such significance as formerly it 
possessed. Upon Mr. Irving’s first appearance 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ his manner of mounting the 
throne vacated by Claudius constituted the 
finest effect in the entire performance. This 
distinction it can no longer claim. What 
seemed of happiest augury in the represen- 
tation of ‘Hamlet’ was that Mr. Irving on 
the first night of the revival kept a watch op 
himself and gave the vowel sounds their 
right value. ‘This improvement, the im- 
portance of which cannot be over-estimated, 
was unfortunately not maintained in the 
Shylock. 
forcible, Mr. Irving falls into his old in- 
accuracies and inelegancies of diction, speak- 
ing with a species of spasm and gasp, the 
effect of which is indescribably unpleasant. 
In one instance he_ pronounces the word 
“foot” as though it were written “fit.” 
This defect Mr. Irving must conquer. It can- 
not be permitted that a man who now 
occupies a foremost and an eminently repre- 
sentative position shall go to the United 
States to persuade the Americans that pro- 
nunciation of this kind finds acceptance 1» 
England. So far as regards the ‘reading 
of Shylock, though this fails to commend 
itself to us, something may be urged in ils 
behalf. Shakspeare in Shylock intends 
no rehabilitation of the Jew; Portia woul 
no more tolerate such near approach t0 
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a as Mr. Irving is permitted than an 
English lady would tolerate a public free- 
dom from a footman. A nearer approach 
to the intentions of Shakspeare was probably 
made by actors before the time of Macklin 
than by Mr. Irving. Still, though the 
conception is erroneous, the character 
ghen Mr. Irving is seen at his best is in- 
teresting to contemplate. Only when the 
actor grows spasmodic in utterance and 
faulty in pronunciation does it lose its hold 
upon the public. So much has been done 
by Mr. Irving in the way of reforming his 
method, he must not draw back until the 
entire conquest is effected. Amidst a blaze 
of triumph such as surrounds him an actor 
is likely to forget the lessons he has been 
taught. In the fact that the public is thus in- 
terested in all he does an incentive to effort 
rather than to indolence is furnished. Those, 
moreover, from whom Mr. Irving receives 
his highest honours are not slow in condemn- 
ing the faults into which he falls so soon as 
his attention is relaxed. 
Both ‘Hamlet’ and ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ are admirably mounted. In the 
former an innovation, happy enough in idea, 
is permitted. On the first disappearance of 
the Ghost, Bernardo, Horatio, and Marcellus 
respectively exclaim, ‘’Tis here!” ‘Tis 
here!”’ ‘“‘’Tis gone!” ‘To convey the idea 
of this species of dispersal one or two figures 
dressed like the Ghost proceed in different 
directions. The picture of life in Venice 
supplied in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ is 
singularly beautiful, the costumes—though 
differing in many respects from anything to 
be found in the book (singularly exhaus- 
ive so far as regards Venice) of Cesare 
Vecellio—being very picturesque and effec- 
ive. Miss Ellen Terry lends in both cases 
invaluable aid. Her Ophelia has remark- 
able tenderness and beauty, and her Portia, 
which has regained some attributes it seemed 
to have lost, is the finest creation she has 
ever supplied. Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Howe, 
Mr. Terriss, and other actors play adequately 
in leading characters, and both performances 
have praiseworthy ensemble. A word of 
special praise is merited by the Jessica of 
Miss Millward. 
§ After a run—wholly unprecedented— 
Pof close upon two hundred and fifty nights, 
‘The Rivals’ has been withdrawn from 
he Vaudeville. It is replaced temporarily 
by a farcical comedy produced a couple 
of months ago at a morning performance 
yt the same theatre. The merits of Mr. 
Derrick’s piece, ‘Confusion,’ scarcely ex- 
Fend beyond briskness, mirthfulness, and in- 
genuity of construction; its dialogue, smart 
ind amusing as it is, deals with risky sub- 
jects; and the complication upon which the 
tion rests is preposterous. The whole is 
tdmirably acted, however, by Mr. Glenny, 
Mr. Groves, Mr. F. Thorne, Mr. Lestocq, 
liss Larkin, Miss Emery, and Miss Kate 
hillips, and is diverting enough to fill the 
heatre until the promised novelty comes in 
the shape of a comedy by Mr. Byron or a re- 
wal of ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ In the 
‘pening comedietta of ‘An Old Master’ Mr. 
- 4horne gives a careful and successful 


Fendering of the old schoolmaster Matthew 
Carose, 


















































Bramatic Gossiy. 


Berore her departure from London, Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt appeared at the New Club in 
Covent Garden as the blind heroine of ‘ Valérie,’ 
by Scribe and Méelesville. In this réle, created at 
the Comédie Frangaise, so long ago as the 21st 
of December, 1822, by Mdlle. Mars, Madame 
Bernhardt played with much delicacy and 
tenderness, and also with much passion. Signs 
of extreme fatigue were, however, noticeable at 
more than one point. M. Pierre Berton played 
Le Comte Ernest de Halzbourg, the first repre- 
sentative of which was Armand, and Mdlle. Kolb 
was Caroline de Blumfield. 


Tue performance given at the Avenue Theatre 
under the title of ‘A Dream; or, Binks’s Photo- 
graphic Gallery,’ is a characteristic specimen 
of what is known in America as a “‘ varieties 
entertainment.” It obtains some claim to 
consideration from the admirably humorous 
performance of Mr. Edouin. 


Tue following is the programme at some of 
the outlying theatres: Sadler’s Wells supplies 
aversion of ‘ Moths’; the Surrey is occupied 
with ‘ The Ticket-of-Leave Man’; ‘ Mazeppa’ at 
the Britannia is followed by ‘ Aurora Floyd’; and 
at the Pavilion Miss Alleyn is playing in ‘ La 
Dame aux Camélias,’ and other pieces described 
as “‘legitimate.” The application of this quali- 
fication to a play which a few years ago was 
prohibited by the authorities is somewhat 
curious. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., II, III., IV., V., and VI. 
SIXTH SERIES. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish 
Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in 
Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 
Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 
1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, ¢emp. Charles II.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century— Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. 
—The Fitzalans and Stewarts, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
T. Allington—William Ray—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of 


Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn— 
William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremiah Horrox, 





BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 





ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s 


*L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letters of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Moderne’— Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icey Mountains ’—Chap- 





Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- | 


lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— 


The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War | 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The | 


Filgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— 
Books written by Mrs, Ulivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Ague Charms—Birds of 11] Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydrophobia 
prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and 
Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—* The Irish Brigade ” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader ”—The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 
Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charles I, as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


’ 


“ You know who the Critics are” —‘* You may put it in your eye 
and see none the worse for it”—Called Home—God’s Church and 
the Devil’s Chapel—U naccustomed as I am t» public speaking— 
Tout vient 3 point—Wise after the event—lLa Parole a été don- 
née & ’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies 
the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 





Notes AND QuERIEs contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody” —Spurring—Nor for Thay 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provyingia). 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S, v, Z.—English Words compared with 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Name— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaj. 
dongate—Shakspeare s Name. 

GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister 


Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F. E, R, 1. inj 


the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
Hospitallers. 

FINE ARTS. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—I talian Works 
of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Miss Day: Mn 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Engravings. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Ves. 
ments—luneral Garlands —The Cistercians—* Prester Jolin” 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Chur 
of England—Laud's Service Buik—FEpitaph of Cardinal Howarl 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacrel Vessels—A Romo 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcepal Titles—St. George's Lolte 
—Registrum Sacrum Bataviannn—Communion Tokens—Fastiog 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate—*‘ Defender of the Faith’— 
The * Breeches” Bible. 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 











Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Mediaval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catullus 
“Hoe ut dixit’—“Sandon” (llorace)—Cicero—Lucus a nol 
Lucendo, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American Stated 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley, 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Iuly 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Ilyde Pati 
Arthurian Localities: Seotland—The Sacred Lotus—St, Joli 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Latin Version of Bacon's Fssays—Greck a | IGE 
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Christisn Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Irons 
George IL]. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo aud 
Peniusular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—Unlawiit 
Games of the Middle Ages—!tinerant Empirics—Sunday hee 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parl 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spinti 
Apparitions — The “Dial” System of Telegraphy — Profes 
Becker’s “ Gallus”— Skating Literature—Cricket— London Cot 
panies, or Guilds—A ‘Travelling ‘futor of the Olden Time 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ayes—The Little Sum 
mer—W hitsuntide—-M ichaelmas—Chiristmas Contrasts. 








Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_-——_ 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


The SONNETS of JOHN MILTON. 


Edited by MARK PATTISON. With Portrait after 
Vertue. Limp parchment antique, 6s, ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 

« 4 charming edition of one of the most remarkable series 
of poems in the language by the person most qualified of all 
men living to be its editor. Mr. Pattison does all that we 
could wish, and no more...... If any one requires either more 
or less, he must indeed be difficult to satisfy.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SAMUEL SHARPE, Egyptologist 
and Translator of the Bible. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN. 

“This handy and well-printed volume treats of a cha- 
racter fast becoming scarce among us—the man who, 
through quiet habits and early hours, contrives to combine 
shrewdness and care in business matters with accurate in- 
vestigation of obscure literary problems.”—Academy, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The LIFE of LORENZ OKEN. 


By ALEXANDER ECKER. With Explanatory Notes, 
Selections of Oken’s Correspondence, and Portrait of the 
Professor, from the German, by ALFRED TULK. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


VIENNA, 1683. 
The History and Censequences of the DEFEAT of the 
Turks before Vienna, September 12th, 1683. By JOHN 
SOBIESKI, King of Poland, and CHARLES LEOPOLD, 
Duke of Lorraine. By HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN. 





Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


4 7 r 
BODY and WILL; 
Being an Essay concerning Will in its Metaphysical, 
Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. By HENRY 
MAUDSLEY, M.D. 





Large crown Svo. with 3 Maps, cloth, 9s. 


FIGHT YEARS in JAPAN, 
1873-1881: 


Work, Travel, and Recreation. By E. G. HOLTHAM, 


M.Inst.C.E. 

“His book, which we recommend very heartily as ex- 
cellent reading for seaside or fireside, must make all who 
are able to visit Japan eager to do so; and it is pleasant to 
hear that a traveller in that quaint and pleasant land ‘ may 
everywhere find a smile of welcome and a helping hand.’” 

St. James's Gazette. 


Demy 8vo, with 5 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 


THROUGH the ZULU COUNTRY: 


Its Battlefields and its People. By BERTRAM 
MITFORD. 


Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, crown 8yo. 


BEOWULF. cloth, 5s. 


An Old English Poem. Translated into Modern Rhymes 
by Lieut.-Colonel H. W. LUMSDEN, 

“The vigour of the original has been very faithfully 
Teproduced ; notabl y so in the account of the hero’s ag 
with Grendel's mother in the depths of the haunted mere.’ 

St. James's Gazette, 





London: 1, Paternoster-square, 





GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_—\> 


Now ready, the First Part of Vol. XII. with 22 Coloured Plates, - 
super-royal 8vo. 5s. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Edited by J. T. BOSWELL, LL.D. F.L.8. 
The New Fart — the Marsilincess, Ismtacem, Selaginellacex, 


P 





In Bohn’s Library bindings or green cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. 


Vol. III. containing Society and Solitude—Letters and Social Aims— 
Miscellaneous Papers not contained in any other Edition—and additional 
Poems. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE COAST. 


Tales and Sketches of North Country Fishing Folk. 
By J. RUNCIMAN. 





Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CRUCES SHAKESPEARIANZA: 


Difficult Passages in the Works of Shakespeare. 
The Text of _ Folio and Quartos collated with the Lections of 
Recent Editions and the Old Commentators. 
v ith Original Emendations and Notes. 
By B. G. KINNEAR. 

“ We opened this book with some misgiving, but were soon delighted 
to find that we were in the hands of an able and acute critic. The 
native good serse which distinguished the early Shakespearean com- 
mentators is conspicuous throughout the present book.""—Atheneum, 





Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE ENGLISH POETS. 


By HENRY G. BOHN, F.R.A-S. F.L.S., &c. 

‘“‘Mr. Bohn's volume has the rare recommendation of being entirely 
free from the rubbish which is commonly thrust into similar collections. 
His selections have been made from a long and extensive course of read- 
ing, and it every where bears evidence of a scholar's eye and taste. There 
must be. as we judge, nearly 8.000 quotations in the volume, ranging 
from Chaucer to Tennyson.”—Times. 





Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


CLAVIS SYRIACA: 
A Key to the Ancient Syriac Version called‘ Prshito’ of the Four Gospels, 
By the Rev. H. F. WHISH, M.A., Corpus Christi, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.) 





NEW VOLUME OF “ BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.’ 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA 
AND METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS UF NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Translated, with Memoir and Introduction, 
By E. BELFORT BAX, 
Author of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ 
With Portrait. Post 8vo. 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “BOIN’'S COLLEGIATE SERIES.” 


DOBREE’S ADVERSARIA., 


With Preface by the late Prof. W. WAGNER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE LIVES OF JEAN VITRIER, 


Warden of the Franciscan Convent at St. Omer ; 

And JOHN COLET, Dean of St. Paul's, London. 
Written in Latin, by Erasmus of Rotterdam, in a Letter to Justus Jonas. 
Translated, with Notes and Appendices, 

By J. H. LUPTON, MA., 


Surmaster of St. Paul's School, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 








Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY, 


From 1688-1839. 
With a Preface by J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D, 
‘orrisian Professor of Divinity. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.) 





In Monthly Parts 2s. 6d. each, 


HOMILIES, ANCIENT and 
MODERN. 


By Rev. G. J. DAVIES, 
Author of ‘ Pupers on Preaching,’ &c. 
AS ection from Sermon Writers of the Past, with Short Memoirs and 
ssays 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
ted, on the following Subjects: Sunday 
Schools — Church Re-toration — Benefit Clubs—Missions—Hospital 
Sunday — Funeral — Harvest Thanksgiving — Assizes — Holy Com- 
munion. (Twenty Sermons.) [Ready 
No. 2. SERMONS of the late Rev. CHARLES 
w wo og 1791-1823, Author of the‘ Ode on the burial of Sir John 
Moo’ eady. 
No. 3. ‘SERMONS by Rev. EDWARD COOPER, 
1770-1830. [ Ready. 


No. 1. SERMONS on 


Original, Selected, and A 








*,” Others in preparation. 


London: 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
UT CHSAR AUT NIHIL. By the Counrsss. 


VON BOTHMER, Authoress of ‘German Home Life.’ 3 vols. 2ls. 

“Rarely before, save in history, have the secrets of the prison-house 

been Put so vividly before the public as is done here, Everybody should 
* Aut Cesar aut Nihil.’ "— Whitehall Review. 


N the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of ‘ Mdlle. 
Mori,’ &c. 2 vols 12s. 

“The novel abounds in passages of trenchant power and in stirring 
descriptions of picturesque incidents and scenes. The action of the 
story never halis; the rise and progress of the peasant rebelliun are 
sketched in impressive and suggestive outline. The interest of the novel 
is strong and well sustained. it is well written; the plot is well con— 
ceived, skilfully developed, and brought toa felicitous consummation.’ 


Nottingham Guardian, 
ECAUSE of the ANGELS. By M. Hops, 
2 vols, 12s. 


London: Longmans & Co. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s, cloth, 


"HE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Ex- 

amined in its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to 
the Common or Openfield System of Husbandry: an Essay in Economic 
History. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, 


London: Longmans & Co. 





In the press, and shortly to be published, crown 8vo, price 1s. 


CRAMBLES through LONDON and BRIGHTON. 
By E NELSON HAXELL, F S.A. FP RGS 
A snapper up of unconsider: d trifles. 
— ‘Trifles light as air.—Shakespeare. 
Brighton: Messrs. Treacher, The cod Library. 
Bath: Messrs. lewls Son & Tyte 


Just ‘published, price One Shilling, 


TTHE POLITICAL POWERLESSNESS of the 
as = paoee. PROFESSION. An Address by BALTHAZAR FOSTER, 
FR 
J.& A. Churchill, 11, New Burlington-street. 


Price 3s. each, cloth, coloured edges, 


PAS DBOOK for WRITERS and READERS 
containing Corrections of Every-Day Blunders in Speaking and 
Writiag, Synonyms of 33,000 Words, aud Classical Dictionary. 


REFERENCE HANDBOOK of QUOTATIONS: 
English, French, Latin. 
REF ERENCE HANDBOOK for BIBLE an@ 
3 « READERS, comprising * Reasons why we Believe the 
’+ story of the New Testament,’ and * Bible truths with Shaa- 
sperean Paralle!s 
London: Whittaker & Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 
P ERSIAN WIT and HUMOUR: 
Being the Sixth Book of the Bahdristan of Jamf. 


Translated from the Persian by C. E,. WILSON, Ist B.A. Lond., M.R.A.S. 
Assistant-Librarian, Royal Academy of Arts. 


Crown 5vo, parchment, 4s. 





Capta‘n R. F. Burton, in the Academy of June 30, 1883, says :—“ Mr. 
Wilson has already made his name as an Oriental, espec iaily a Persian, 
scholar. Mr, Wilson deserves success; the language is well chosen, and 
the version is doubtless accurate. 

London: Chatto & Windus, Piccadil! ly, w. 


({ENESIS. 


With a Talmudical Commentary. 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 


With an Introductory Essay by the Key. Canon SPENCE, M.A. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 


London : Samuel Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row. 


TEW ETCHINGS.—HAKD HIT. By Cham- 
poilion, after W. Q. Orchardson, RA — FIRST STEPS. By 
G. Greux, trom a Drawing by Millet — MONTIGNY-SUR-LOING 
(Seine et Marne). By E. Daumont, atter Defaux. 
Keminzton & Co. Librairie de l'Art, 134, New Bond street. 





EtCcHINGs. —Collectors are invited to inspect 

the Large and Valuable Stock of Etchings at the Librairie de 

l'Art of Works of the Hest Masters by BRACQUEMOND, BRUNET. 

DEBAINES, BUTIN, CHAMPOLLION, DAUBIGNY, FLAMENG, 

GAUCHEKEL, GAUTIER, GREUX, JACQUEMART, LALAUZE, 

LERAT, MACBETH, MARTIAL, MONZIES, KRAJON, WALTNER, 
WILSON, &e. 

Just pubtichel, MARD HIT. By Champollion, after 
Q, Orchardson, RA 
sestcinaskiedantins anaes de l'Art, 134, New Bond-street. 








G Pp, PRPs AMS SON58, 
e 25, HENRIETIA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, 
27 and 19, WEST TWENTY-THIRD-STREET, NEW YORK, 





Have recently published, 


[a , . spe 
AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS: a Manual of 
Suggestions for Bezinners in Literature. Comprising a Di scriptiva 
of subsisting Methods and Ar gements. Directions for the Prepara- 
tion of MSS for the Press, planation of the Details of Byok- 
Manufacturing, with Instructions for Proof-Readin; and Specimens 
of Typozraphy, the Texs of the United States Copyright Law, and 
I formation concerning International Ce “py rights, together with 
General Hints for Authors. Svo. cloth extra, 4s. 
“Full of valuable information for authors and writers....A most in- 
structive and excelient manual ''—Hurper’s Montily (* Easy Chair "’). 
“On every point treated we can conscientiously recommend this book 
to every one deriring information upon the subject of which it treats, 
It answers more questi 1s which are frequently asked of editors of news- 
papers, and answers the n much better, than most daily editors are able 
to du.""—Provdence Press 
“ The work itself, eons zhasmall one is of great va'ue. It modestly 
purports to be merely a manual of sux ms for beginners in litera- 
ture ; but there is much in it which then experienced literary veteran 
can read with profit, not merely for the views it suggests, but fur the in- 
formation it cuntains.”"—New York Evening Loot. 


The SKETCH-BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAYON, 
Gent. (WASHINGTON IRVING). New Popular Edition. 8vo, 
cloth extra, Lliustrated, 4s. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY of NEW YORK. 
New Stratford Edition. 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated, 5s, 
Full Lists ef their own Publicatiors supplied on application. Orders. 
filled on favouralle term, for all classes of American Books and 
Periodicals 
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Now ready, Part II. Vol. XLVI. JUNE, 1883, price 5s. 
GQTATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Contents, 

The RECENT DECLINE in the ENGLISH DEATH RATE, and its 
—~ upon the DURATION of LIFE, By Noel A. Humphreys, 

3q 

EDUCATION in INDIA, and the INDIA COMMISSION on EDUCA- 

TI By the Rev James Johnston. 

POPULAR ENUCATION in ENGLAND and WALES before and after 
the pba TARY EDUCATION ACT of 1870. By Rowland 
Hamilton, Esq. 

MISCELLANEA :—(1) Dr. William Farr, C B., D C.L., &e.—(2) Review 
of the General Results of Demography applied to Political Economy 
—(3) Lioyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for the Year 1882— 
(4) Emigration and Immigration in the Year 1882—(5) The Annual 
Local Taxation Returns (England) of the Year 1880-81, &c 


London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 











Price One Shilling, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for Av@ust. 





Contents. 
A ROMAN SINGER. By F. M. Crawford. 
The TRUSTWORTHINESS of EAKLY TRADITION, 
Herford. 
EN PROVINCE. By Henry James. 
GLINTS of NAHAUT. By Charles F. Lummis. 
The HARE and the TORTOISE, By Sarah Orme Jewett. 
ACADEMIC SOCIALISM. By Herbert Tuttle. 
“fo a HURT CHILD. By Grace D. Litchfield. 
NEWPORT. By George P. Lathrop. 
‘The GIFT of TEARS. By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 
REMINISCENCES of THOMAS COUTURE. By Ernest W. Longfellow. 
{in the OLD DOMINION. By F.C. Baylor. 
STUDY of a CAT-BIRD. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
AROUND the SPANISH COAST. By Charles W. Warner. 
A NEW HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 
JOHN A. DIX. 
‘The REMINISCENCES of ERNEST RENAN. 
The CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


London: Ward, Lock & Co. Salisbury-square, E.C. 


By Brooke 


On July 2 27 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 2, 
P 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for AvGust. 





Contents. 
SOME SICK POOR. With Illustrations by A. C. Corbould. 
The FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. In Two Parts, Part I. 
the GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of ‘ Vice Versa.’ Chap. 4. Mala- 
koff Terrace. C 5. Neighbours. Chap. 6. So Near and yet so 
Far. With itimeteations by W. Ralston. 
A ROMANCE of the MIRAGE. With Illustrations by R. C. Woodville. 
The BACKSLIDER. With lllustrations by J. P. Atkinson. 
The MANNERS of POSTHUMOUS MAN. 
London: Smith, E'der & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





NOWLEDGE: an Illustrated Magazine of 
Science. Art,and Literature. Price 2d. weekly. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Articles are now appearing in Serial Form by GRANT ALLEN, Dr. 
ANDREW WILSON, EDWARD CLODD, H. J. SLACK, W. M. WIL- 
LIAMS, THOMAS FUSTEK, R. A. PROUTOR, &c. 


| NOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR, PROCTOR’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. each, 
i, etetnecaie” of SCIENCE 2. SCIENCE BYWAYS. 
e POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 
Just published, 1 Basen from Knowledge, by the above Writers :— 
4. NATURE STUDIES. 5. LEISURE READINGS. 
Imperial Svo. price 5s. with 12 Maps of the Heavens, 
6. The STARS in their SEASONS. Second Edition. By R. A. Proctor. 


K NOWLEDGE, every Friday, price 2d.; Yearly, 
post free, 10s. 10d. Also in Monthly — 

Just ready, PART XX. JUNE. 1883, price ls.; post free, 1s 3d. 

Nearly ready, VOLUME LIL. (Jan to June, 1883), price 7s. 6d. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 74 to 0 76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





On July 27th and every FRIDAY, One Penny, 


YPTHE BANNER: a Church and Constitutional 

Newspaper, Edited by CHARLES MACKSON, containing Notes 
and Comments on the Events of the Week—Condensed Record of Home 
and Foreign News—Church News—L-ading Articles—Reviews—Literary 
and Artistic Gossip—Sprecial Descriptive Letters from Abroad—Sketches 
of Leading Statesmen—special Reports of Church and Political Meetings, 
and of Proceedings of Conservative Associations—Parliamentary ae 
—General Correspondence, &c —Published by the Banner Newspape 
Company. Directors—Kev. Ven. Hon L. Neville, Master of ee ne 
College, Cambridge (Chairman); Rt. Hon. H. Cecil Raike yg 
Staniey Leighton. Esq, MP; i. F. Davenport, Esq., M P.; ; J. 8. 
Gila "to W G. Bel. Esq Subscription for a year, post free, 6s. 6d., by 
POO. to Witttax Srrron, Banner Office, 37, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, W.C 









Just published, 


T}.HE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS of WILLIAM 

BURGES, A.R A. Edited by R P PULLAN, F.R.LB.A. 75 Litho- 
graphic Plates, price ll. Copies sent, carriage paid, on receipt of remit- 
tance to R. P. Pullan, 5, Bue kingham-street, Stran 


In Use at Eton, ‘Weatvaineter, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London Schvol, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &e. 


I ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book, 2s,—Key to the 


ie, 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners, 2s, 


French Grammar. 5s. 6¢.—Key to the Same, 3s, 





Répertoire des Prosateurs, 6s. 6d, 
Modéles de Poésie. 6s, 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. 2, White Hart-strect, Paternoster-square, E.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. (SixtH SERIES.) 


This Day's Number contains— 
i :—Camden Roll—Irish Version of the Legend of “ Will-o’-the- 
Wisp '’—Surnames Tidd and Todd—Funeral Rites in Cochin China— 
Dorsetshire Vocabulary — Lord Byron and the Eton and Harrow 
Match—Bradshaw's Ruilway Guide—Modern Bell Inscriptions—St. 
Swithin Superstition—Benedict Arnold a Mason — Spanish Sword- 
makers. 

QUERIES :—Latin Inscription at Apothecaries’ Ilall—Man changed into 
a Bull—English Wake—Hilcot, Staffordshire—Ann in Piace-names— 
Barry, the Clown—Coldstream Guards in 1708-9—Giants and Dwarfs 
—Bouchier Family— Gil Blas'—A Curious Coin—Carved Stone at 
Wing Church— Wooden Walls.” 

REPLIES :—Gunning Mystery—Wentworth Place of John Keats—Rev. 
John Blackadder—Napoleon Prophecy—Parallel Passages—A many 
—Old Ciocks — Hon. George William Fairfax — Miners Terms — 
Roman Milestone at Llanfairfechan—Kev. Thomas Pentycross— 
* Osmé '—Urquhart of Cromarty—Thele—N un’s Cross—Rev. William 
Peters—Abp. Tillotson—Southern Cross—George Darley—Virgata— 
Worple—Marmotinto—Fuller’s ‘ Church History '—Blackall Family— 
Maypoles—Portrait of Wm. Austin—Whip-lane—Oliver Bromskill 
—William Gambold—Sir Philip Jackson—Admiral Sir John Haw- 
kins—Barony of Stafford—Anglorum Speculum—“ Once and away’ 
—Erasmus on Kiesing—Ballyragging—Sclem—B. Cole—The Squire 
Papers—Eglantine—Leather Wali Decoration. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Walford’s ‘ Fairs, Past and Present '"—Ha)kett and 
Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous Literature '—Fieet's ‘ Glimpses 
of our Ancestors in Sussex,’ &c.—Allnatt’s ‘ Cathedra Petri ’—Clark’s 
‘The Transvaal and Bechuana Land.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Published by John C. Francis, 20, 


MANCHEST ER NOTES and 
Reprinted from the Manchester City News. 
Now ready, Part XVIII., January to June, 1833, price 2s. 6d. ; Annual 
Subscription, 4s. post free.—Strutt-street, Manchester. 


OUNTRY NOTES: a Journal of Natural 

History and Out-door Observation Reprinted from the MMan- 

chester City News. Quarterly Parts. 1s.; Annual Subscription, 3s. a year. 
Fart Vii now w ready. _ Strutt ratrest, Manchester. 


, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


QUERIES 





Monthly, Threepence, 
pick S’S ENGLISH 
of STANDARD WORKS. 
Part I. now ready. 
Contents for AUGU8T 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS, Book I.—Bovk IIT. Chap. I. 
Iilustratea by Gilbert. 
CH aa" ty O’MALLEY, aetna ls 18. * Phiz 


LIBRARY 


JACK BRAG ma a Leech. 
aeden Stories: ‘ Public Life of 9 Tulrumble, once Mayor of 
Mudfog.’ CHARLES DICKENS (C pase )—* The Spectre of Tap- 
ington.” INGOLDSKY. (W. Bass,)— The tain’s aonT- * M. H. 


1p 
AKKER.—‘ Who Miiked My Cow?’ EDW Si HO WARD. 
Demy 4to. 64 pages, 13 Illustrations. 
London : John Dicks, 313, Strand ; all Booksellers. 


New - Edition, pp. 180, cloth, 1s. ; or by post for 13 stamps, 
I OG DISEASES TREATED by HOM(O- 
PATHY. By JAMES MOORE M.R.C V.8S, Each disease is fully 


described and prescribed for 
James Epps & Co. 170 Piceadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 





REPUBLICATION OF MR. HERAUD’S WORKS, 


In 1 vol. price 10s, 6d. 


THE JUDGEMENT of the FLOOD: a Poem. 

New Edition. By JOHN A HERAUD, Author of ‘The Descent 
into Hell.’ This unique and very re markable poem has been for some 
time withdrawn from circulation. Meanwhile it has obtained a reputa- 
tion almost European. The Quarterly Keview said of its author that he 
“obviously possesses talents and learning which entitle his elaborate 
work to deliberate examination.”” It and ‘The Descent’ are recorded in 
the Baron Tauchnitz s ‘: Cullection, Volume 2,000,"’ as weil as in numerous 
other critical and biographical works, as noticeable examples of ** English 
Literature in the Keign of Victoria.’’ A ‘Third Edition is in the press of 
‘The Descent into Hell.’ Of this the Adas recorded the opinion of its 
highly competent editor, that its “ author is a consummate master of the 
art of poetry, and a laborious im tator of the classic severity that dis- 
tinguished some of our old writers.”’ It is hoped also to reproduce the 
volume of poems entitled ‘The Ingathering,’ of which the Atheneum 
observes that ‘“* Mr. Heraud always chooses for the exercise of his powers 
a subject having in it somewhat of the terrible or sublime. *The Judge- 
ment of the Flood’ and ‘ The Descent into Hell’ are notable examples. 
The poems now before us, although not so ambitious as those, are yet 
of elevated character....The sonnets are reaily fine compositions of the 
sort.” 





London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 


—$———— 





ONE PENNY each, 


N ANSWER to ‘NATURE’ and an Answer 
‘KNOWLEDGE.’ By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN LP. 
Author of ‘ The New Principles of Natural Philosophy.’ Ros, 


London: David Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square We 





“ Danube, Moselle, Rhine, Elbe, Switzerland, Italy, Denm; 
Germany, Brittany, &c , ‘always bright,’ one ot the most ue 
guides to Central European travelling.”"—Court Circular, 


p4¥*s AFOOT and EUROPEAN SKETCHES, 
Second Edition. By JAMES BAKER. 220 pp. 2s. 6g, 


aston; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Leipzig: Swietmeyer. Pais, 


Galignan 





In 2 vols. price 30s. cloth, bound, 


P- LASCARIDES’S ENGLISH and ANCIENT 

and MODERN GREEK LEXICON, 
“ The important lexicographical work of Lascarides—a labour of lore 
carried on with an heroic persistency during a period of fifteen yan* 


““A great advantage of the present lexicon, which distinzuishe 
from its rivals in the same field, is that it deals both with a dead ang 
with a living language. We can assure alk who have an interest ig 
Hellenic culture, whether of the past or ef the present, that they wil, 
find very much that is valuable and worthy of attentive Study in thee 
two remarkable volumes.”’"—John Bull. 

Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





New Edition of the most complete Hogarth ever published, 


OGARTH’S WORKS, with Life and Anecdotgl 
Descriptions of the Pictures By JOHN IRELAND and JOHX 
NICHOLS. The Work includes Eagravings, reduced in exact Fy. 
simile of the Original Plates, Specimens of which have become very 
scarce. The whole in Three Series. 8vo. cloth gilt, 22s. 6d. 


“ Very cheap and very complete.” —Standard. 
** We are quite sure that any one who adds this work to his library will 
be amply repaid by the inexhaustible charms of its facsimile prints.” 
Birm:ngham Daily Mail, 
Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
London: Hamilton, Adams: & Co 








HENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-srpeggr 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parw ot 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


ACCIDENTS.—64, CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS. 

WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST. 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER INSURED AGAINST BY Tug 
L AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kind, 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000). Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 250,00, 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to lusurers after Five Yean. 

1,84u,000/. has. been paid as COMPENSATION 

oa ply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 

Grand Hote! Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the Head Office, & 
Cornhill, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 








ALLENS SOLID LEATHEB 
: PORTMANTEADS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. _ Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 5300 Articles for Centinental Travel 


ling, post free. 
— 37, West Strand, London 


PPURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal, 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post fre. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 2, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 











THIS 





DAY IS 


A CHEAP EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo. limp cloth, price 


a Lesson to Fathers. 


VICE VERSA; or, 


PUBLISHED 


2s, 6d. of 


By F. ANSTEY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 








Now ready, 2s. a 


THE ART SEASON OF 1883. 


ACADEMY 


SKETCHES. 


INCLUDING VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 


WITH ABOUT 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1883. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 


Editor of ‘ Academy’ 


and ‘Grosvenor Notes.’ 


London: W. H, ALLEN & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Now complete, in 1 vol. 4to. bound in cloth extra, with gilt edges, price One Guinea, or bound in morocco antique, 
price Two Guineas, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by 


FRA ANGELICO, TITIAN, 

PIETRO PERUGINO, RAPHAEL, 

FRANCESCO FRANCIA, GAUDENZIO FERRARI, 
LORENZO DI CREDI, DANIELLE DA VOLTERRA, 
FRA BARTOLOMMEO, and others. 


Each page decorated with Borders, Ornaments, or Initial Letters, copied from the finest Italian MSS. of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries, with numerous Medallions in the Margins, 


London: LONGMANS & Co. 
CABINET EDITION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I, now ready, to be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. price 6s. each, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE OUTBREAK 
OF THE CIVIL WAR, 1603-1642. 
By S, R, GARDINER, LL.D., Professor of Modern History in King’s College, London. 
Cabinet Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
*,* Vol. IL. will be published on August 1. 
London: LONGMANS & Co. 


MR. FERGUSON’S NEW BOOK. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


SURNAMES AS A SCIENCE. 


By ROBERT FERGUSON, Esq., M.P. 
“This is a good book, and a book that bridges over a distinct gap in the literature of the subject with which it deals.” 














OH N B Oo GOD EB SN, 
ART GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 


The attention of the Ap oy is respectfully directed te the got atven. 
of purchasing from the bond fide manufacturer at real ae 


for ready mon 
it Gold ‘Artisti Ty is made in the yoo where some of 
the most skilled Goldsmit can be seen at w The Paris Gold Meda} 
in er bye ye ae for “Goldsmiths” hog and Jewellery in exquisite 
the Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Grand 

Diplome rot Honneur, and Gold Medal or: Académie Nationale, Paris. 

*,* Established a.p. 1798. 
No Agents ore authorized to call on Customers. 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 








THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


TS E ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (HEARSOn’s PATENT). 
Aperfect Reservoir Pen. Is not a point writer, but a nibbed Pen. 
(fine, =odtem, or broad), to suitall writers. Carries a large supply of Ink, 


FITTED WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED PALLADIUM PEN, 5s. 6d. 
As flexible as Steel and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. London. 





20 TO 3 PER CENT. REDUCTION IN PRICE FOR CASH. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON has on SHOW some 
GOODS of the following descriptions. which he offers at the 
above Reduction, — a ag . ss his stock of designs that can- 
not or will not he articles are of good make and finish, 
are guaran’ ~aemteeld perfect. 
oe in all Brass, from 3i. 5s. to 20’.; Iron and Brass, &c., from. 
20s. to 135i. 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, in Birch, Ash, Mahogany, and other woods 
DLNING-ROOM FURNITURE, Sideboards, Easy Chairs, Tables, &c. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
CHIMNEY P1IECES—Statuary and Coloured Marbles, from 3I. 18s. to35- 
COAL-SCOOPS and BOXES, Iron and Wood, from 4s. 3d. to 6l. 2s. 
FENDERS and FIREIRONS of all descriptions, from 4s. 9d. to 15l. 6s. 
GASALIERS anc HALL LAMPS, from 12s. to 8. 
TABLE GLASS, TOILET WARE, BATHS, &c. 
STOVES for LIVING ROOMS, HALLS, &c., from 15s. to 24l. 
CLOCKS, BRONZE3S, CANDELABRA, STATURTTES, &c. 
All of the above are marked in plain figures at the Reduced Prices. 


ILLIAM & BURTON, 
Furnishing Ironmonger and House Furnisher, 
88 (late 39), Oxford-street ; a la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street, &c. 
COLZA OIL—Rest, 3s. per gal 
KEROSINE—The best ioeral Oil in the cnoagge A a Duplex and other 
Lamps. Pure Water White, Safe and Inodorous, 1 





“No one, however learned, can read it carefully without having his views enlarged, and being brought into contact 
with important facts that are new to him.”—Atheneum. 

“ Without doubt he has brought before us a multitude of facts that are in the highest degree interesting, instructive, 
and amusing.”—Saturday Review. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


NORTH WALES. 


In a few days, Third Edition, feap. 8vo. with Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 
By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. 


“In almost all respects a model of what a guide-book should be. Mr. Jenkinson has written nothing from hearsay ; 
he has visited every place he describes, and has taken other means to secure the accuracy of every statement he makes. A 
very full index and two maps add to the completeness of the work, the possession of which will enable a tourist who has 
never before visited North Wales to make the best use of the time he may have at command for the exploration of this 
beautiful and interesting district.”—Scotsman. 

“A literary work of topographical research, it may almost be said of exploration, has seldom been performed with 
more conscientious diligence. We have had occasion, in certain rambles of our own, carrying one of these * Practical 
Guides’ in our pocket, to rejoice in the accuracy and completeness of Mr. Jenkinson’s labours; and this guide to North 
Wales, tested by our recollection of the localities we have visited, is as good as any of the precedin{ volumes, 

illustrated London News, 

“The labour and care bestowed in the production of this work is truly remarkable, and as a practical guide to North 
Wales will, we venture to assert, prove invaluable to tourists. A more useful companion it would be impossible to find, and 
it will be the visitor's own fault if he misses anything worthy of note in the counties comprising North Wales.” 

Geographical Magazine, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


(JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES), 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Price 7s. With 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. 


Also in Four Sections, 1s. 6d. each, 
ISLE of MAN. Price 5s. With Map. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Pric: 5s. With @ Maps. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


APOLLINARTIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 








“DILUTE YOUR WINE with APOLLINARIS WATER, which can be relied on for its PURITY 
and WHOLESOMENESS, ”"— Daily News, 17th April, 1882. 









URROW’S MALVERN WATERS. 

THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATERK.—-Malvern Seltzer, 
es Lithia.—The Purest of all Mineral Waters. 

W. &J. Burrow, The Springs, Malvern, 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 

ap roved of this = Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of ee TTOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 

ACHE, GOUT, nnd INDIGESTION. and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladi ies, , and 


DINNBFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC soon 


gives evidence of its strength producing qualities by animating 
the bodily and mental faculties, enabling the system to withstand 
exertion, and sustaining great power of resistance to fati gue, removing. 
by its fortifying effect, all causes of dep’ 


PEPPER’ S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
strengthens the nerves and syste 

animates the spirits, | eo peg recruits the health. —Bottles (thirty - 
two doses), 4s. 6d.—Sold by Chemists everywhere. Insist on havin 
Pepper's Tonic, so _— imitations being sold. 








ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A vege- 
table fiuid for the cure of liver complaints, biliousness, and 
indigestion. By stimulating action of the liver and slightly moving the- 
bowels, drowsy sensations of headache, sickness, pain beneath the 
shoulders, iddiness, disagreeable taste, and ether symptoms disappear. 
This slightly laxative liver medicine is. destined to replace calomel or- 
mercury in any form, being equal fi anda d times- 
er, 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—The true 
remedy for dyspepsia, congestion of the liver, howe. acidity, 
spasm, and stomach derangement.—Made only , a. + _ ley- 
he London. Insist on having the genuine. selene hod all. 
hemists. 


O CURE SKIN DISEASES.—SULPHOLINE 


LOTION will completely remove eruptions, pimples, redness 
blotches, scurf, eczema, jasis, prurigo, &c., ina ee same lt totally 
destroys ceep-seated, inveterate skin Mos! 
fluid, always govtadiiga car cin. 














isa 
Sold every where. 
Porsons in PATENT MEDICINES. 
See Macmillan's Magazine for April, 138%. 

Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS ERS are proved to be wes ire veg? 
table extract. Almost aces in Coughs, Coids, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
&c., most harmless, and tasting pleasantly. 

. Locock s Wafers give instant relief, and effect a rapid cure 
Prive 1s. 1§d. and 2s. 9d. per box, of all Druggists. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL has been known 
for more than 80 years to be the best and safest preserver and 
beautifier of the hair; it prevents hair falling off or turning 
grey. ee oe weak hair, and makes it beautifully soft, 
ee lossy ; it is especially voogeemmentee for children, a+ 
lorming the is of a beautiful head of hair 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL contains no lead, 
mineral, or poisoneus ingredients, and can now also be had ina 
golden colour, which is specially recommended for fair and golden 
hai: children and persons. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal ta 
four small, and 21s. 








Great care must be taken to avoid spurious and worthicss imititions, 
and to ask for Rowlands’ Macassar Vil. Sold everywhere. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & 


POPULAR EDITION of 


SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S | 
SOME EXPERIENCES of a BARRIS- 
TERS CAREER. New and Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol. limp cloth, price 
2s. 6d, 


ae 


THIS DAY, 


NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


‘BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. By Miss R. N. CAREY, Author 
of ‘ Wooed and Married,’ ‘ Nellie’s Memo- 

» &e. 


ries In crown 8vo. price 68. 





A STRUGGLE FOR 


Author of ‘ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,’ &c. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 





SON. 


In 1 vol. price 6s. 
ONCE MORE. By lai 
MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author ¢ 
‘The Turn of the Tide,’ &c., 
8vo. price 6s. 


Tn crom 


FAME. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


RHODA BROUGHTON'S 
NOVELS. 


€s, each. 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 


GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! | | 


JOAN. | NANCY. 
NOT WISELY BUT TOO 


WELL. 


RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 


Miss AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 


6s. each. 
<The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventon 


Edition, at 63s.) 
EMMA. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 
LADY SUSAN 


WATSONS. 


and The | 


NORTHANGER ABBEY al 


PERSUASION. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


| Mrs. HY. WOOD'S NOVELS. 


6s. each. 


EAST pte ee. (l0tth, LORD OAKBURN’S 
| DAUGHTERS. 


on yp (40th | 
Tent) | MILDRED ARKELL. 

ANNE HEREFORD. Mrs. HALLIBU RTON'S | 

BESSY RANE. TROUBLES. 

COURT NETHERLEIGH. | ORVILLE COLLEGE. 


DENE HOLLOW. | OSWALD CRAY. 
EDINA. | PARKWATER. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. POMEROY ABBEY. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S REDCOURT FARM. 

WILL | ROLAND YOREE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (lst) SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
| 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. (2nd | 8T- MARTIN'S EVE. 


| TREVLYN HOLD. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 


| VERNER’S PRIDE. 
LIFE’S SECRET, A. WITHIN the MAZE, 


Miss FOTHERGILL'S 
NOVELS. 


6s. each. 


The FIRST VIOLIN. 
PROBATION. 
The WELLFIELDS. 
KITH and KIN. 

Also, price 2s. 6d. each, 
ONE of THREE. 
MADE or MARRED. 








MASTER of GREYLANDS. | 


Mrs. ALEXANDERS 
NOVELS. 


6s. each. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 

The WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
The FRERES. 


Miss CAREY'S NOVELS. 


6s. each. 


WOOED and MARRIED. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTES 


TRIAL, 


HELEN MATHERS'S 
NOVELS. 


€s. each. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. 
‘CHERRY RIPE!” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, LONDON, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


—— 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Weéllington-street, Strand, London, W.¢. 
Printed by Joun C, Faancts, Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun C. Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ; for lnztaxp, Mr. Johm Robertson, Dublia.—Saturday, July 21, 1883. 





